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It has been said—and not without some 
reason—that the elementary school gives one 
literacy; the high school, a knowledge of 
mankind’s interesting past; while only col- 
lege affords us any real power to control 
our future—to become masters of our des- 
tiny. If this be true, it surely behooves us 
to do everything possible to maximize the 
contributions of college to life to-day. 

The friends of the newer kinds of schools 
would have a serious quarrel with us, how- 
ever, if we adopted and systematically pro- 
mulgated such a high-handed belittling of 
the attainments of the two lower types of 
schools; but, then, if they should really 
insist on pressing their point, we should 
have to remind them that, thus far, they 
are but one pearl among all the sands of the 
seashore. We also should have to remind 
them that at present only college can be 
looked to for the leaders whom they will 
need in such great numbers if ever the two 
lower systems of schools, through adoption 
of their methods and philosophy, are to 
make any very positive, creative, contribu- 
tion to our progress. 

The truth unfortunately seems to be that 
literacy and knowledge and indoctrination 
of attitude—in short the learning of what 
someone feels is good for all children to 
know—is still the chief aim of not only the 
elementary school and high school but—sad 
to confess—of all too many colleges as well. 


Research, which ought—in my opinion— 
to be the goal of all colleges, to be much 
emphasized in high school and even to be 
an important aim of elementary school, un- 
fortunately receives only too little emphasis 
in the graduate university. As a result of 
our all but universal failure to confront the 
student face to face with the new, we have 
singularly few people who can reason cor- 
rectly about any problem in which two or 
more facfors are operating as causes. And 
almost any important social, economic or 
current-day problem is of this nature. The 
inescapable observation—and conclusion de- 
ducible from the above—is that we have but 
few who can reason correctly; and only 
slightly more who are able to reason at all. 
Not only statistical theory, but common 
sense as well would say that, if we have two 
people, competent enough to contend for the 
post of president, we should hire both and 
put both to work upon our current problems. 
If they are contenders, they are—or ought 
to be—substantially equal; are rare, and so 
are sorely needed. But so keen are we for 
individual advantage and honor that we 
make little use of the expert; even less of 
cooperation, and employ practically none 
of the arts of motivation. Only college pre- 
tends to incorporate such into its eurricu- 
lum. Such courses would surely be first- 
rate improvers of college contributions to 
the better life. 
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I mention all this by way of preamble to 
show how very important it is, always, but 
particularly in times so troublous as these, 
that we should haye-mdany people—very 
many more than ever was true in the past— 
educated to be leaders; and that, although 
college is not the best of all possible places 
to train such leaders, still it is the only insti- 
tution we have which seriously attempts to 
serve that function. In our attempt to 
maximize the total achievement of colleges, 
the selection of students may be a most eco- 
nomical point to begin securing much larger 
returns than formerly. 

Clearly colleges, having in 
capacity of the individual for such personal 
and social development, ought to be able to 
pick and choose their entrants. This once 
was a prerogative of practically all colleges. 
Recently a depression has intervened. At 
present, save for a few conspicuous excep- 
tions, most colleges will take almost any man 
who applies, provided of course that he has 
a high school diploma. There is, it is true, 
a larger number of colleges that make rigor- 
ous selections of their women applicants. 
But the statement still is true that if a 
woman is denied admission to the college 
of her choice there are fifty others that will 
be glad to take her—provided that she has 
the necessary funds. 

This condition came about during the de- 
pression, when colleges, suddenly and with- 
out warning, were confronted with a greatly 
decreased or vanishing income from their 
endowments, and also a greatly reduced 
number of students and so of student-fees, 
wherewith to pay a relatively fixed budget 
of instructional costs and the debt-retire- 
ment moneys required as a result of the 
extensive building and expansion plans of 
the boom years preceding the depression. 
Colleges conventionally, not unlike govern- 
ments, accumulate no surpluses and main- 
tain practically no reserve funds. 

The colleges were caught in the throes 
of a problem which had never occurred to 
them might some day arise to plague them. 
Not unlike most businesses and commercial 
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enterprises of the prosperous twenties their 
philosophy was, ‘‘Ever bigger and bigger,’’ 
Even more fundamentally—and this has a 
very particular reference to the present— 
they, in common with all others, had been 
ignoring the vast importance of a fact 
which is fundamental to the future policies 
of all institutions which owe their existence 
to the serving of the needs of the people, 
namely, that a day will come when next 
season’s crop of people to be served may be, 
mot 110 per cent. of last season’s crop, but 
only 90 per cent. Project the latter type of 
curve only a short distance into the future 
and clearly this trend foretells a day when 
we may not have need even for all the insti- 
tutions now existing. The building pro- 
grams of individual colleges should be con- 
cerned with it. I am referring here, as you 
may guess, to the growth of population 
eurve. And in this connection I commend 
to your reading an article in a recent num- 
ber of the Atlantic Monthly, by Stuart 
Chase, entitled ‘‘ Population Going Down.’” 

In the initial sentence of that article Mr. 
Chase says: ‘‘There are more than a million 
empty desks in the elementary schools of 
America this year.’? And—obviously tak- 
ing his figures from statistical sources—he 
predicts 10,000,000 empty desks by 1960. 
He then goes on with his facile pen to point 
out what will be the implications, over the 
next twenty to forty years, of the population 
trend thus so vividly made concrete. We 
can sum it up, briefly and succinctly, by 
saying that industry and investments—save 
in new enterprises—shortly will tend to be- 
come profitless, and that in the immediate 
future the very old Harry will be to pay in 
all realms of life until the period of read- 
justment is over. 

In all this, the colleges—if they rise to the 
emergency—will be of great assistance. 
Certainly industry has no answer; no pro- 
gram. 

At present no one knows whether or not 

1 The Atlantic Monthly, 163: 183-192, February, 


1939. 
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the colleges—only later—will go through the 
same distressing downward trend, the end 
of which is—or easily may be—stagnation. 
An important fact is that for every capable 
high school graduate who now goes to col- 
leve there is another who does not. Ob- 
viously, then, the colleges for some little 
time at least need not repeat the history of 
the grade schools. The college enrolment 
trend, however, suggests that colleges are 
not likely to take any new spurt of life 
unless something drastic should be done. 
[This suggests our searching for the drastic 
incentives? to ecollege-going.] The enrol- 
ment is still going up, but not very strongly 
or consistently. 

President Walters, of the University of 
Cineinnati, for some years has collected and 
published annually in December of each 
year, in SCHOOL AND Society, the enrolments 
of American colleges. His 1937 report* 


shows that the 1937 crop of full-time stu- 
dents was only 103.6 per cent. of the 1936 
crop, thus an inerease of but 3.6 per cent. 


The previous year, 1936, the increase had 
been 6.5 per cent. this indicating a tendency 
of the increases to waver. The 1938 trend‘ 
indicates a reversal of the downward trend 
previously noted. The gain of 1938 over 
1937, however, is 6.6 per cent., which con- 
eeivably might be interpreted to be merely a 
restoration of the loss of the to-be-expected 


2 Professor Raymond Pearl shows that change 
from an agricultural to an industrial form of life 
was sufficient, in the ease of Japan, following 
Peary’s visit, to throw the population curve of 
Japan into a second cycle of growth (with ob- 
viously a bearing on the causes of the recent wars 
of that country). Comparable stimuli to a new 
growth eyele of colleges might be: entirely free 
college education, with a salary paid for attendance; 
revision of college text-books and methods to such 
a point that dull minds in weary bodies could suc- 
cessfully cope with all college subjects in evening 
and continuation schools, or some method of truly 
freeing diseussion, debate and research. 

‘Raymond Walters, ScHooL aND Society, 46: 
769-789, 1937. 

‘Raymond Walters, ScHooL AND Society, 48: 
765-786, 1938. 
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gain of the year before. The corresponding 
figure for 1939° is 2.7 per cent. of increase ; 
and the tenor of his article indicates that 
this is a ‘‘restoration’’ of previous losses, a 
second evidence, in four years, of a wobbling 
of the hoped-for increases. At best the in- 
creases are small compared with the gains 
of a decade ago. And all this despite gov- 
ernmental subsidy of many students (as 
many as ten per cent.) through NYA and 
despite the new child-labor laws and wide- 
spread unemployment which physically free 
countless thousands of youths, ages 13-25, 
for high-school and college attendance! 
Anything which affects high-school attend- 
ance may be expected, a little later, to be 
reflected in college enrolments. 

It will be clear from the above that the 
leadership of the country is to a considerable 
extent bound up with the question of 
whether sufficient high school graduates, 
and of the proper caliber, are going to col- 
lege. One need not despair of our inability 
in the past to control the situation. Surely 
we may study the present situation to the 
end that we may adopt for the future what- 
ever measures would seem to be required. 

In an attempt to understand what are the 
basie forces at work ‘in college attendance, 
the area of statistics and college personnel 
of the department of psychology of the Ohio 
State University has been studying for 
some four years the records of 32,058 high 
school seniors, who in December 1935 were 
enrolled in more than a thousand Ohio high 
schools. 

For two years we have followed-up these 
students to note how many people, and just 
which ones went to college. The cost of 
such a study would have been prohibitive 
save for three facts: 

1. We earried out the study by means of Hol- 
lerith machines, For each student we punched up 
a little card, with patterns of holes to record the 


student’s answers to all our questions, of which 
there were some forty in all. The result is a player- 


5 Raymond Walters, ScHooL AND Society, 50: 
769-788, 1939. 
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piano-like record which automatically can be made 
to actuate a tabulator, really a monster adding 
machine which, at a speed of 9000 such ecards per 
hour, will add the statistics of as many as fifteen 
different variables simultaneously and print the 
results. These are the machines which so effectively 
handle the mountains of statistics of the U. S. 
Census. 

2. We carried on the follow-up study by asking 
the colleges to send us the names of all their Ohio 
entrants and we checked the lists against our list 
of high school seniors to see which ones went to 
college.6 The other alternative—and a prohibitive 
one, in both time and money cost—was to try to 
discover by personal inquiry of each student exactly 
what happened to the 32,058 seniors of our study. 

3. We were aided for three years by a W.P.A. 
grant of as many as twenty-four clerical workers 
and supervisors. 

We treated our data in such a way as to 
reveal something of the forces at work in 
making a high school graduate go to college 
or stay at home. The study is not completed 
but it has gone far enough to enable us to 
note some interesting facts; namely: 


1. There are vast differences as to college-going 
in the different geographic portions of the state. 
The counties sending the largest proportions of 
their graduating seniors are Erie, Ashland, Holmes, 
Franklin and Lueas, where from forty-six to twenty- 
eight per cent. go. At the other extreme there are 
a good baker’s dozen or more of counties of our 
state where less than ten per cent. of the graduates 
go to college. The state sends 16.9 per cent. of 
high school seniors to college in two years. As 
indicated by the footnote 6, this figure is slightly 
too small, 

2. Religion is much associated with college-going. 
The Unitarians, Episcopal Church Reformed, Jew- 
ish Congregations, Evangelical Protestant Church, 
Episcopal Church Protestant and Church of Christ 
Scientist, all have from thirty per cent. to fifty-nine 
per cent. of their students going to college. At 
the other extreme there are twenty-five religions 
with none to not over ten per cent. of their students 
going. 

6 All Ohio colleges reported; and in addition all 
of some forty-eight, mainly larger colleges of the 
country to which for the most part the high school 
graduates of Ohio go when they leave the state to 
secure a college education. In consequence our fig- 
ures on college-going are only slightly too low, a 
small price to pay when, without large funds, the 
alternative was to conduct no follow-up. 
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3. The education of the parents is an important 
factor. In families where both parents went to col- 
lege fifty-three per cent. of their children also went 
to college; but in families where neither parent 
went to college only thirteen per cent. of their chil- 
dren went to college.? 

4. The occupation of a child’s father is a very 
important consideration in predicting whether a 
child will go to college. The children of college 
professors go most frequently, in seventy-three per 
cent. of the times; of physicians next most fre- 
quently, sixty-one per cent. of the times, followed 
in order by veterinarians, fifty-eight per cent. of 
the time; dentists, fifty-four per cent., and bankers 
and lawyers each fifty-three per cent. At the other 
extreme, there are twenty-four occupations in which 
from none to not over ten per cent. of the children 
go to college. You may say, ‘‘ Yes, why shouldn’t 
the bankers send their children? They have lots of 
money.’’ Well, you would hardly accuse clergymen 
of being affluent, would you? Yet, they send their 
children forty per cent. of the time as compared 
with the bankers’ fifty-three per cent. In fact we 
can summarize the whole matter by saying that the 
amount of money available—which we have inves- 
tigated as one of the forty variables—is one of the 
least important of the considerations, while the 
attitudes of the child and his parents and the com- 
munity, are all-important. 

5. The child who has received a number of hon- 
ors, and also he who has participated in many extra- 
curricular activities in high school, is particularly 
likely to go, and the converse is equally true, namely 
that the unhonored and inactive student is very un- 
likely to go. The school can not change, and has no 
interest in changing, the occupation or the religion 
of the parent; but it can be more free with its 
honors, and it ean make it a matter of concern 
that no boy or girl goes through school without 
participating in high school activities. It can and 
should inform the child about colleges and occupa- 
tional opportunities. 

6. The intellect of the child is important. Just 
half of the brightest (i.e, of the 96-100 centile 
rank) students go to college (a great waste of 
talent, from at least the point of view of the col- 


7 In all such figures one must remember that the 
parents of high school seniors are referred to. All 
parents—including those of children who never go 
as far as senior year of high school—would yield 
certainly a much smaller figure for the last named 
percentage. The negative pressure is two parents 
without a college education; the positive pressure 
is high school education of their child. Clearly a 


comparable figure for all drop-outs of both elemen- 


tary school and high school could approximate zero. 
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lege) ; while at the opposite extreme only five per 
cent. of the 1-5 centile rank students go to college. 
Incidentally, practically all of the latter group who 
do go will fail in the first year of college attend- 
anee, a big waste of ‘‘ father’s money.’’ 


The principal’s Judgment of the pupil’s 
probable college success has some validity. 
Of those whom they rate ‘‘almost certain to 
succeed in eollege,’’ 41 per cent. go to col- 
lege; and of those whom they rate ‘‘almost 
certain to fail’’ (but they thus rate entirely 
too few) only three per cent. go to college in 
two years.® 

Without going further it is clear that the 
attitude of the child, and of his parents, and 
the encouragement given him by the school, 
are very important elements in college at- 
tendance or non-attendance. 

By refined statistical methods we shall 
subject the data further, making still more 
detailed analyses, to enable us to understand 
more clearly just what the above gross sta- 
tistics really mean. We would like to be 
able to answer such questions as, ‘‘Is high 
intellect important in and of itself, or only 
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because it enables the teacher to mark off 
certain students for encouragement?’’ ‘‘Is 
father’s occupation important in and of 
itself as a reflection of certain attitudes, or 
because of the differential purchasing power 
of the several occupations, or for some other 
reason,’’ ‘‘Is religion important in and of 
itself as a reflection of certain attitudes, 
(certain religions still consider knowledge 
and learning of infinitely less worth than 
faith) or because of the family wealth or 
parental attitudes or child attitudes of those 
who profess such faiths?’’ 

With a tentative answer available to such 
questions, we could plan our college-going 
guidance and our college enrolment policies 
much more wisely. Since attitudes already 
are shown to be so very important, colleges 
accordingly will do well to make their edu- 
cation of the greatest possible value to en- 
rolled individuals in order that college 
graduates and college drop-outs will give 
favorable rather than adverse reports to 
their oncoming younger brothers, sisters 
and friends now in high school. 


SCHOOL MILITARY TRAINING RECONSIDERED!’ 


By EDWIN C. JOHNSON . 
SECRETARY, COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION, NEW YORK CITY 


THE problem of military training in 
schools and colleges is no new object of in- 
terest for the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations and its constituent 
groups and individual members. It is a 
problem which, since the federation’s early 
days, has demanded and has received sub- 
stantially more than a little critical atten- 
tion. David Starr Jordan’s original plan 
of education for peace and the promotion 
of world amity—which has played such an 

‘ Figures from two of the larger colleges of Ohio 
indicate that only a few will go to college if they do 
not enter within two years of high school gradua- 
tion. 


1A paper prepared for the 1939 conference of the 
World Federation of Education Associations. 


important part in determining the char- 
acter of the federation’s program—made 
reference to the question of military train- 
ing in schools and colleges, and urged that 
the matter be considered ‘‘without preju- 
dice’’ by one of the several committees pro- 
posed in his plan. In line with Dr. Jor- 
dan’s recommendation, the federation, at 
its Edinburgh Conference in 1925, ap- 
pointed a committee to examine into the 
problem of ‘‘military preparedness,’’ in- 
eluding military training in schools and 
colleges. That committee, as the published 
proceedings of the federation’s 1927 To- 
ronto conference indicate, devoted careful 
attention to the claims and counter-claims 
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which ordinarily surround the whole ques- 
tion of school military drill. Out of the 
deliberations of that committee came a 
recommendation which, following adoption 
by the 1929 conference, committed the fed- 
eration to a policy and position based on 
the following three points: 


1. That an endeavor be made to secure that sys- 
tematic military training shall not be given in civil 
educational institutions, but where such institutions 
undertake military training it shall in no case be a 
compulsory subject of the curriculum. 

2. That every endeavor be made to secure the 


substitution of physical training, of exercise and 
of sports for the military training too often now 
given in civil educational institutions, and so to 
insure an adequate training in character and citi- 
zenship in these institutions and thus to lead the 
youth of the world to a better and wider apprecia- 
tion of tie real meaning of patriotism and the 
duties of citizenship. 

3. That steps be taken by the organizations con- 
nected with the federation to carry out these resolu- 
tions as far as possible in the educational institu- 
tions of the country to which each organization 


belongs. 


Since its adoption the above statement has 
served well as the cornerstone of the fed- 
eration’s official position on the problem of 
military training in schools and colleges, 
and it has often been cited as illustrative 
of informed and responsible educational 
Opinion on this issue. 

To-day, however, is not 1929. More than 
a decade of event-filled years have passed 
since the federation first set its sights 
toward the goal of peace and, as a logical 
next step, proclaimed its opposition to mili- 
tarism in education in the terms stated 
above. Now, many are prepared to argue, 
the world situation is so much different 
that the earlier position deserves fresh re- 
examination. Doubtless some may be found 
who are already prepared to pronounce the 
1929 position wholly invalid—a desirable 
ideal no longer appropriate in the world 
of actual events. 

With undeclared war a new fashion in 
international politics, with nations resort- 
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ing to various forms of international black- 


mail in order to advance selfish national in- 


terests, with the world living in a state of 
crisis which has become almost chronie and 
with each new ‘‘incident’’ carrying with it 
the dreaded threat of a new world con- 
flagration, it is not easy to contradict those 
who say simple realism demands a recon- 
sideration of the whole question of the rela- 
tionship between the agencies of education 
and the agencies of national defense and 
war. And, as a matter of fact, there are no 
good reasons for avoiding or postponing a 
fresh review of the problem if new circum- 
stances indicate the necessity of under- 
taking it. 

Whatever the situation may be in other 
countries, we in the United States are for- 
tunate in having a significant body of ex- 
perience to turn to for information and 
guidance on the many questions which 
must be faced in any reconsideration of the 
military-drill problem. For more than a 
half century some of our best minds have 
given thought to the issues involved in this 
problem, and the published expressions of 
these authoritative voices constitute a body 
of background materials that can not be 
ignored by those who would see all phases 
of the military-training question in thie 
light of all the pertinent evidence. While 
federation policy on any vital issue should 
not be determined solely on the basis of one 
national viewpoint, it may be that a brief 
review of the more salient findings of 
American experience on this problem will 
offer some illumination to those who desire 
a reconsideration of it in terms of to-day’s 
world situation. 

The first issue, of course, arises from the 
assertion—one uttered with increasing fre- 
quency these days—that the needs of what 
in the United States is called ‘‘adequate 
national defense’’ dictate the necessity of 
military training for school and college 
students. How valid are the assumptions 
underlying this assertion ? 
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No easy answer is readily available for 
this question. On the surface at least, the 
proposition seems to contain some merit of 
a rather limited nationalistic variety. It 
is defective from the standpoint of that 
truism which reminds us that some things 
which serve one nation’s sense of safety 
and defense may multiply another nation’s 
sense of fear and insecurity. Consequently, 
it is fair to question whether the national 
defense claim usually urged on behalf of 
military training is a proposition having 
merit as a sound practice or valid principle 
in any universal sense. Perhaps all na- 
tionalistie preparedness of a military and 
naval character rests on a similarly defec- 
tive foundation. Intriguing as this sug- 
gestion may be, it is not one which needs to 
be explored at length or in detail in this 
paper. Instead, a more pragmatic observa- 
tion may be advaneed. Granting the need 
of some degree of military preparedness in 
the interests of national security, can it be 
demonstrated that a significant contribu- 
tion toward this end is made by school mili- 
tary drill? On this question there is ample 
eround for negative reply, if the findings 
of informed American opinion, as recorded 
over a period of several years, offer any 
reliable guidance. 

Several study commissions and survey 
groups have published reports during the 
past twenty-five years which show the ex- 
tent to which the military preparedness 
claims usually made for school military 
training are and must be discounted when 
they are subjected to careful scrutiny. In 
1915 a Massachusetts State Commission on 
military training, three of the nine mem- 
bers of which held high military commis- 
incorporated the following pro- 
nouncement in its report: 


sions, 


It is generally agreed that the military drill 
which a boy receives in school is of little or no 
advantage to him from the point of view of prac- 
tical soldiering. 


A similar suggestion found expression in 
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the report of the Sacramento, California, 
School Survey, published in 1928, as the 
following indicates: 

There are even grounds for debating whether 
close-order drill is the best type of military prepa- 
ration. With the changing character of warfare so 
recently manifested, one might successfully main- 
tain that physics, chemistry and mathematics are 
superior as military preparation to close-order drill 
for upper-grade high-school boys. 


And in the report of the Chicago School 
Survey, published in 1932, the following 
finding is stated: 

It is very difficult to show how the Junior Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps makes any significant 
contribution to national defense. 


More recently a committee of community 
leaders, which had opportunity to formu- 
late a report on proposed drill units for the 
public high schools of Flint, Michigan, 
came to the conclusion that the alleged ob- 
jective of military preparedness is not 
realized in high-school drill because the 
training involves ‘‘obsolete, rather than 
modern, methods,’’ and because it deals 
‘‘with an age group which is incapable of 
absorbing the complex, technical details of 
modern warfare.’’ The committee’s 
port declared : 


? 


re- 


Parade-ground formation, platoon movements 


and squad drills are, from the standpoint of mod- 
ern warfare, about as practical as a study of the 
science of slingshots. 


As if conceding the soundness of the above 
conclusions, some people will respond with 
the contention that secondary-school mili- 
tary drill is maintained without any inten- 
tion of training professional soldiers, and 
that such military values as it may have 
are an indirect rather than a _ direct 
achievement. The chief military value of 
the drill, they say, is psychological ; rather 
than producing a complete and_ well- 
trained soldier, it merely gives the pupil 
a bent in that direction; it merely provides 
a psychological climate—a state of mind— 
favorable to the development of future 
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soldiers. And how true this admission is! 
It is precisely at this point that we come 
face to face with the issue of propaganda 
and indoctrination. It is here that we en- 
counter the sharp contrast and clash be- 
tween the characteristics and aims of drill 
and training, on the one hand, and of true 
education, on the other. Can the integrity 
of the educational process remain unim- 
paired if it is from time to time compro- 
mised with agencies of special pleading? 
And what of the educational outcomes 
likely to result from such compromise? 
The momentous importance of the issues 
here touched upon will not pass unrecog- 
nized by the alert educator. Without at- 
tempting to say the last word on them, one 
quotation from Professor Bruce Raup’s re- 
port on ‘‘Edueation and Organized Inter- 
ests in America’’ may be offered to illus- 
trate some of the contours of this larger 
phase of the problem: 


The most casual survey makes it clear that a 
huge freight of reactionism on crucial issues in 
American life and thought is earried into the 
schools and colleges with the advent and main- 
tenance of military training. Its concomitants are 
armament for world peace, chauvinism as a way to 
national security, laissez faire economics, the pri- 
vate profit route to self-discipline, the doctrine of 
dealing with radicalism by force, the limitation of 
free speech to those things which are not too 
radical, the static notion of education, adamantine 
resistance to all direct action and a constant bid 
for popular support of increased appropriations for 
armaments and preparedness. ... The basic ques- 
tion is whether the kinds of training and mental 
attitude thus developed are what we want in 
society. Do we want a public schooled to per- 
petuate wars and militarist systems? To deal with 
military training on any less basic levels may do 
good, but it will never be more than a palliative. 
The real condition is deep in the status of our 
public consensus regarding war, militarism and 
nationalism. 


While school military drill is generally 
urged as an adjunct to nationalistic pre- 
paredness plans of a military character, it 
is none the less true that its proponents are 
coming more and more to justify it in 
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terms of alleged non-military by-products. 
These non-military justifications for mili- 
tary training commonly revolve around the 
claims that it is an appropriate substitute 
for physical education and body exercise, 
that it builds desirable character traits, 
that it disciplines the undisciplined and 
makes for good citizenship. How valid are 
these contentions and their underlying 
assumptions ? 

American background materials bearing 
upon these phases of the problem also exist 
in generous abundance. Take the physical 
exercise aspect of the problem. Two or 
three references will serve to illustrate the 
direction of the thinking which our leading 
educators have come to accept as sound. 

Our first witness is the late Dr. Dudley 
A. Sargent, for many years distinguished 
as the director of the Hemenway Gym- 
nasium at Harvard University. Over a 
long period Dr. Sargent was a leading 
opponent of the military drill which be- 
came incorporated into the curriculum of 
the Boston publie schools back in 1863, at 
the time of the Civil War. His objections 
to military drill were not of a pacifistic 
variety ; he spoke almost wholly in terms of 
physiology and body exercise. The follow- 
ing extracts from a paper he read before 
a section of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society in 1886 indicate well the nature of 
his thinking: 

My principal objection to military drill as a 
physical exercise is that it does not to any extent 
meet the physiological demands of the body. . . 
In other words: It is not of sufficient interest as 
a means of physical development to arouse any 
moral earnestness and enthusiasm on the part of 
the boys. The exercise of the manual is not per- 
formed with sufficient force and rapidity to engage 
the energetic contraction of the muscles employed. 
It is essentially a one-sided exercise, bringing into 
excessive action the elevators of the right scapula, 
the deltoid, biceps, flexors of the fore-arm, wrist 
and fingers of the right side, while the other 
muscles, excepting the legs on parade days, do not 
get sufficient employment to keep them in good 
condition. It does not increase the respiration and 
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quicken the circulation to a sufficient extent to 
secure the constitutional benefits that should accrue 
from exercise. During the drill the clothing is but- 
toned close around the chest, and natural respira- 
tion is hindered. The muscles are not alternately 
contracted and relaxed, but are tetanized or kept 
in a state of prolonged tension. This, as we have 
seen, not only impairs the tone of the muscles used, 
but it also puts an additional strain upon the brain 
and nervous system at a time when both should be 
as much relieved as possible. Finally, the mere 
exercise of the manual of arms does not give suffi- 
cient breadth and scope of movement to secure the 
cooperation of the muscles, and as a training for 
the central nerve system, it is of little or no 
value.... The community at large have long 
entertained the idea that there was something about 
military drill that made young men erect... . I 
dislike to take from the drill one of the strongest 
attributes that has commended it to parents and 
teachers, but unless I have been misled in my obser- 
vations, there is nothing in the drill itself that 
tends to make one erect or graceful. On the other 
hand, I am prepared to maintain that it tends to 
make him stiff and angular in his movements, as 
well as to droop and round his shoulders. This 
fact was long since brought to the attention of mili- 
tary authorities, and a set of calisthenic exercises 
or free gymnastics has been incorporated into all 
of the treatises on military tactics to correct this 
tendency. ... After taking the most favorable 
view possible of military drill as a physical exercise, 
we are led to conclude that its constrained positions, 
and closely localized movements do not afford the 
essential requisites for developing the muscles, and 
improving the respiration and circulation, and 
thereby improving the general health and condition 
of the system. We must further conclude that in 
case of any malformation, local weakness or con- 
stitutional debility, the drill tends, by its strain 
upon the nerves and prolonged tension on the 
muscles, to increase the defects rather than to 
relieve them, 


Sargent’s criticism of military drill as 
physical exercise, essentially sound as it 
was, has often been echoed in later studies 
by other outstanding authorities. In 1916 
the report of the Salt Lake City, Utah, 
School Survey, conducted by Professor Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley and his associates, 
spoke as follows: 

Military drill can not compete with games in 


the cultivation of such desirable traits as initiative, 
resourcefulness, social cooperation, group loyalty 
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and love of play. Moreover, it is of doubtful value 
from the hygienic point of view. 
the drill would not tax the strength and endurance 
of the mature soldier who has been picked on the 
basis of physical fitness, but it is entirely unsuited 
to the physical capacity of many of the younger, 
weaker and immature high-school boys. Such a 
system of uniform and vigorous exercise for young 
and old, weak and strong, mature and immature, 
defective and sound, transgresses the most funda- 
mental laws of physical training. The weight of 
the gun which is carried (not far from eight 
pounds) is entirely too great for the lighter boys, 
and the necessity of carrying it always on the 
same shoulder predisposes, in the case of young 
boys whose bones are still flexible, to spinal curva- 
ture and deformity of the chest. The clothing 
required is not such as should be worn during 
vigorous exercise, and bathing facilities are not 
sufficient to enable all to take a bath immediately 
after the drill. Add to these considerations the 
fact that the military training is not under the 
direction of the department of physical education, 
and is therefore carried on without expert hygienic 
or medical supervision of any kind, and we have a 
condition which is positively pernicious and dan 


The severity of 


gerous. 


A similar view found expression in the 
1925 report of the Philippine Islands 
School Survey, conducted under the diree- 
tion of Professor Paul Monroe and his asso- 
ciates. Later, in 1930, the report of the 
Forth Worth, Texas, School Survey, pre- 
pared under the direction of such out- 
standing educators as Professors George 
D. Strayer and Jesse F. Williams, con- 
cluded its discussion of the military train- 
ing problem with the following declaration : 

Without reservations of any kind whatsoever, it 
can be stated as the judgment of the profession [of 
physical education] that military drill is not only 


worthless as a developmental activity for young 
boys but also often positively harmful. 


More recently a cogent and succinct sum- 
mary of the grounds on which school mili- 
tary drill is repudiated by modern physical 
education was included in a brief in opposi- 
tion to military training in secondary 
schools, submitted by a group of interested 
citizens to the board of education of Nor- 
folk, Virginia. The brief stated: 
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Informed educational opinion is unanimous in 
rejecting military drill as a substitute activity for 
physical education, Modern physical education is 
moving away from rigid, formalized exercise in arti- 
ficial situations and toward exercise in free play and 
games which have a high degree of recreational 
value; it seeks to encourage the development of rec- 
reational habits and skills which will serve the indi- 
vidual throughout his entire adult life; and it has 
a corrective exercise program which it is ready and 
anxious to utilize in terms of special individual 
needs. Military drill stands in sharp contrast to 
physical education on all these points. It is rigid, 
formal, artificial; it is committed to no such objec- 
tive as developing recreational habits and _ skills 
which will serve the individual during his adult 
years; nor does it propose to offer any program 
of corrective exercise; physical examinations are 
given only to discover those individual students it 
does not propose to serve, and all found to suffer 
weak hearts, defects of vision, flat feet, or other 
physical disabilities are systematically identified 
only to be denied the alleged benefits military train- 
ing is said to bestow on those who receive it. 


Just as informed educational opinion re- 
jects the physical exercise claims commonly 
urged in support of school military train- 
ing, so it is with the other non-military 
justifications. The contention that such 
training is justified because of its disci- 
plinary and citizenship-training values has 
also been repudiated—and with a surpris- 
ing unanimity of opinion—by those who 
have had opportunity to examine into these 
phases of the problem. The 1917 report of 
the New Jersey State Commission on Mili- 
tary Training in High Schools offered the 
following as its conclusion : 





It is sometimes claimed that military training is 
the best agency for inculeating obedience. But if 
this claim is carefully considered it will be found 
that obedience to military authority is generally 
unthinking. It is often blind and superficial, not 
real. ... It is obedience under restraint. When 
this is removed, laxity in discipline often follows. 
The discipline of the schools aims not at isolated 
acts of obedience under special circumstances but 
at the habit of obedience to elders and persons in 
authority. It is a psychological fallacy to suppose 
that obedience to military authority, indeed, obedi- 
ence exacted under any peculiar circumstances, may 
automatically be transiated into the general habit 
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of obedience. The same may be said of such 
qualities as alertness, promptness, industry, truth- 
fulness, etc. It is by no means capable of demon- 
stration that those who have had military training, 
or been subject to military discipline, are supcrior 
to other citizens in the possession of these qualities, 


A viewpoint quite similar to that ex- 
pressed above was incorporated into the re- 
port of the New York State Commission on 
Military Training which former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith appointed in 1919, while 
the report of the Virginia School Survey, 
published in 1928, denied in specifie terms 
that military training is essential to the 
development of respect for and compliance 
with authority. Indeed, the Virginia re- 
port cited evidence to suggest that strict 
military discipline often results in the op- 
posite outcomes. A more recent elabora- 
tion of a somewhat related contention was 
included in the brief, previously referred 
to, which was submitted to the Norfolk 
Board of Edueation. It said: 


The regimentation which is an integral part of 
the military drill is clearly incompatible with one 
of the most important general aims of education, 
namely the aim which places upon education the 
responsibility of cultivating thoughtful, critical and 
independent judgment on the part of individual 
students. Drill and training for automatic and im- 
plicit obedience to authoritarian command is one 
thing; education for reflective thinking is quite 
another. There should be no doubt as to which is 
most essential if our schools are to serve the ideal 
of making our democracy function effectively on 
the basis of genuine public enlightenment. To 
subject students to stern external authority through 
military drill may create the impression of order 
and discipline, but this kind of order and discipline 
can never substitute for the discipline and sense 
of responsibility which result from enlightened self- 
control. Indeed, there is much reason for conclud- 
ing that the rigid application of external restraint 
often results in abnormal lawlessness when tlie 
restraint is removed or absent. The recklessness of 
soldiers and sailors when on leave, the breakdown of 
normal community standards under the impact of 
even a temporary military encampment, the in- 
erease of crime which customarily follows war— 
these are commonplace observations which suggest 
the falsity of the assumption that military training 
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automatically makes for good character and citizen- 
ship. 

Finally, mention should also be made of 
the eonelusions reached in 1917 by a com- 
mittee of the department of superinten- 
denee of the National Education Associa- 
tion, for they constitute a good summary 
of representative educational thought on 
the point now under discussion. The com- 
mittee’s report, which was approved and 
adopted by the department’s convention, 
sald : 


It is often claimed that military exercises, 
whether we eall them military training or military 
drill, offer the best method of training pupils in 
obedience, promptness, truthfulness, industry and 
other desirable personal traits, in short, of devel- 
oping personal character, and of training pupils 
physically. Those engaged in the work of educa- 
tion are practically unanimous in asserting that 
these claims have no justification. 


Then, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
prepared during the dark days of the 
World War when the atmosphere of the 
whole world was filled with international 
hatred and suspicion, the same report 
spoke courageous words which are as true 
and pertinent now as they were twenty- 
two years ago: 


Those who favor military drill maintain that it 
is the most effective means of developing patriotic 
feeling. If this theory were well founded we should 
all be eager to adopt it, for, as teachers of the 
young, we acknowledge the responsibility which 
regard for the patriotic citizenship of our chil- 
dren places upon us, and agree that we must be 
unceasing in our efforts to plant the virtue of 
patriotism in their young hearts. But, if we look 
beneath the surface, we find that military patriotism 
may be no deeper and no more lasting than military 
obedience. We must not confuse excitement with 
patriotism, the showy exhibition with real love of 
country. The quiet peace-loving citizen may be the 
most devoted patriot. ...In deerying military 
drill we devote ourselves all the more willingly and 
eagerly, especially in the [present] crisis of our 
country, to the processes which are known to pro- 
duce the truly patriotic men and women whom the 
country needs. But we go further. We must teach 
our pupils to make the passage from love of country 
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to love of mankind, love of humanity, a transition 
which civilization teaches us to make, but which 
the spirit of military drill can not make, but rather 
tends to prevent. 


The above words are still true and per- 
tinent because they carry consideration of 
the problem from its narrow and provincial 
side to the larger goal which, despite the 
negative realities of world politics, must 
ever guide the vision and purpose of genu- 
inely creative education. 

Any complete reconsideration of the 
military training problem would undoubt- 
edly require that attention be given to 
numerous other issues inherent in it— 
issues having to do with methods of control 
and administration of the military work, 
the legalistic status of the training courses 
and instructional personnel, the effect of 
the training on other phases of school and 
community life, ete. But for the present 
sufficient has been said to provide a basis 
for an intelligent determination of the 
present validity of the federation’s earlier 
position. 

In summary, the record clearly indicates 
that neither the military nor the non- 
military justifications popularly made for 
school military training are new or novel 
in American experience. They have been 
advanced often and urgently enough in the 
past to have caused many 
leaders to appraise their merits. 
it appears that the weight of informed 
opinion, especially as it is reflected in the 
published findings and reports of such 
commissions and survey groups as have 
been referred to, contradicts most of the 
claims advanced by the proponents of 
school military training. The plain fact is 
that the evidence available for supporting 
school military drill in terms of its con- 
tribution to national defense is both scanty 
and of highly dubious quality. That avail- 
able for its support in terms of educational 
or non-military considerations is even less 
extensive and certainly less sound in 


competent 
In short, 
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quality. Need more be shown to demon- 
strate the essential validity, even in 1939, 
of the position to which the federation com- 
mitted itself ten years ago? 

Rather than indicating a need for revis- 
ing and relaxing its position, a review of 
the pertinent evidence seems instead to 
challenge the federation and its members 
to even more energetic efforts than have 
been exerted in the past. The challenge 
to-day, even more than in 1929, is to con- 
trive ways and means of allowing and en- 
couraging the intelligence underlying the 
federation’s position to be brought to bear, 
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steadily and effectively, on day-to-day edu- 
cational practice in all the nations through- 
out the world. True, there now exists a 
broad gap between what is and what, by 
our best insight, ought to be. But this 
condition merely points to the urgent task 
now facing the federation and its like- 
minded allies. That task is to close the gap 
between good theory and bad practice be- 
fore time and world events have had their 
opportunity to declare catastrophe the 
winner of that race with education which 
Mr. H. G. Wells spoke of not so many years 


ago. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE PROBLEM OF SELECTIVE ADMIS- 
SION TO TEACHERS COLLEGES 


THE problem of selective admission to pro- 
fessional schools for teachers loomed large at 
the St. Louis meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, February 23-24. 
W. J. McConnell, president of the North Texas 
State Teachers College (Denton), stated that 
probably 90 per cent. of the institutions employ 
no other means of eliminating undesirable ean- 
didates for teaching than the gradual process 
of sifting them out between admission and 
graduation. He urged an intensive study of the 
problem by means of a survey financed by one 
or more of the educational foundations. 

Ben D. Wood, professor of collegiate educa- 
tional research, Columbia University, who is 
chairman of the National Committee on Teach- 
ers Examinations, reeommended selective admis- 
sion based in part, but not entirely, on stand- 
ardized tests. “No one selective device can be 
adequate,” he said. “The brilliant scholar of 
corrosive personality and the bookworm who is 
all brains and no sense are intolerable in the 
classroom. We must avoid selecting pedants 
who ean not teach, and we must exclude from 
the profession individuals who are merely pleas- 
ing personalities and plausible salesmen who 
have nothing to sell.” The major problem, he 
contended, is to devise a means for measuring 
the “imponderable” factors such as personality, 
moral character, interest in children and an un- 
derstanding of “crucial social problems.” 


Albert Lindsay Rowland, president of the 
Shippensburg (Pa.) State Teachers College, 
strongly opposed a policy of selective admis- 
sion to the profession on the basis of exami- 
nations, maintaining that this would be a “back- 
ward step in education.” 

At the same meeting, the offering of general 
courses by the teachers colleges was defended 
by Grady Gammage, president of the Tempe 
(Ariz.) State Teachers College. “The general 
college organization,” he contended, “is more 
attractive to prospective students and therefore 
has stronger power to attract superior students 
to the teaching profession. In the purely pro- 
fessional college it may be possible to create 
a missionary zeal, but in doing so a narrow, 
poorly educated, poorly developed and poorly 
adjusted individual may result. Most teachers- 
college students come from small towns and 
rural communities. They need to develop social 
poise, to have wider experiences and to come 
under the broadening influences of association 
with others who have many life interests and 
varied occupational outlooks.” 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DEANS OF WOMEN DISCUSSES 
FRUSTRATION 


EMOTIONAL instability, creeping down to ever 
younger groups of children, causing mental ill- 
ness and delinquency, is the result of this present 
period of uncertainty and insecurity in the 
world, declared Maude E. Watson, director of 
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the Children’s Center, Detroit, Mich., before the 
National Association of Deans of Women meet- 
‘ng in St. Louis on February 22. 

Behavior symptoms of this confusion are evi- 
dent, she said. Hostility toward others because 
the individual, haunted by his own fear of fail- 
ure and the inadequacies which he may feel lie 
deep within himself but which he dares not face 
frankly or express, are manifested in his attitude 
toward those with whom he works, his family 
and community.” One of the problems facing 
colleges, Dr. Watson said, is to help students 
mature emotionally, so that they may profit by 
intellectual training. A student can not learn 
until he has “unraveled what is troubling him 
personally.” Thus Dr. Watson believes that the 
guidanee of an adequately trained psychiatrist 
is as necessary On a campus as an adequate stu- 
dent health service. 

Harriet S. Cory, of Washington University 
(St. Louis), at the same meeting suggested that 
sex education under the name of “Social Hy- 
ziene”’ should be correlated with other subjects 
best fitted to give information on the various 
phenomena of sex. These subjects are general 
science, physiology and hygiene, physical educa- 
tion, home economics, social studies and English. 
“The whole system would thus be permeated with 
the material of sex education, yet with no pub- 
licity, no mention of a course as such,” Dr. Cory 
explained. 

In answering the question, “Is Our Academie 
Curriculum Meeting Present-Day Needs of 
Women?” Frances B. Blanshard, dean of 
Swarthmore College, cited Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., which is frankly attempting to 
meet the special needs of modern women. The 
necessity for being flexible enough to switch 
from eareers to home-making and for being able 
to aequire knowledge of specialized subjects 
when needed is the basic problem. Her criti- 
cism of colleges that are experimenting with 
such curricula is that they may be neglecting 
general culture. 

Reporting on a questionnaire submitted to 63 
Hilda Threlkeld, dean of women, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, stated that the average 
dean in a college or university spends 54.5 hours 
in her professional duties and allows less than 
13 hours for recreation, including reading, which 
is listed as the favorite type of relaxation. 


deans. 
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Six deans received citations for twenty-five 
years of distinguished 
Olivia Pound, assistant principal of Lineoln 
(Nebr.) High School; Genevieve Johnson, dean 
of students, San Jacinto Senior High School, 
Houston, Texas; O. 
women, Illinois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal; May L. Keller, dean of Westhampton Col- 
lege, Richmond, Va.; Mary Hooker Johnson, 
dean of Washington Irving High School, New 
York City, and Mabel Foote Weeks, assistant 
to the dean, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 


service. They were 


Lillian Barton, dean of 


versity. 


STATE-WIDE PROGRAMS OF THE 
COMMISSION ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


A SERIES of state-wide programs designed to 
contribute to the improvement of teacher edu- 
‘ation throughout the United States will be 
initiated in New York, Michigan and Georgia, 
according to an announcement made by Karl 
W. Bigelow, director of the Commission on 
Teacher Edueation, American Council on Edu- 
pation. 

These studies are to be undertaken immediately 
with the support of the commission, made pos- 
sible by a special grant of $168,000 received from 
the General Education Board. 

The decision to allocate funds for the conduct 
of the studies followed the request of educators 
in the various states calling attention to partieu- 
lar difficulties and offering diverse approaches to 
the national problem. In each instance a repre- 
sentative group of educators within the state will 
plan and supervise the program. 

The New York program will be sponsored by 
the Association of the Colleges and Universities 
of the State of New York and earried out under 
a committee headed by Edmund E. Day, presi- 
dent, Cornell University. Howard E. B. Speight, 
dean of Swarthmore College, has been appointed 
coordinating officer. Special attention will be 
paid to problems resulting from the recent 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost 
of Publie Education in New York and to new 
educational requirements for teachers in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools calling in each case 
for an additional year of instruction. 

In Michigan, the recent enactment of a law 
giving the State Board of Education control of 
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the certification of teachers makes the study un- 
usually timely. The work will be sponsored by 
a special committee with Eugene B. Elliott, 
superintendent of public instruction, as chair- 
man. H. L. Turner, formerly of the Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, has been ap- 
pointed coordinating director. 

The Georgia study, sponsored by the State 
Education Department’s Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education and Curriculum, will be under 
a special committee headed by M. E. Thompson, 
state director of teacher education. It will place 
particular emphasis on the development of lead- 
ership for improving teacher education with re- 
spect to child growth and development. Two 
thirds of the expenditure will be devoted to study 
of the needs of white teachers and one third to 


the needs of Negroes. 


GRADUATE WORK IN THE TEACHERS 
COLLEGES OF MICHIGAN 
PROGRESSES 

ON the basis of a resolution passed by the 
Board of Regents of the University of Michigan 
in July, 1938, graduate courses are now being 
offered in the four teachers colleges in coopera- 
tion with the University of Michigan. All give 
graduate courses during the regular academic 
year, except the Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, which offers graduate courses only during 
the summer sessions. 

Administration of these graduate divisions is 
the joint responsibility of the colleges and the 
university. The standards and requirements of 
the university prevail at the teachers colleges; 
degrees are awarded either by the university or 
jointly by the university and the college. 

Instructors for the graduate courses have been 
drawn from the University of Michigan, from 
other universities or from members of the regular 
teaching staff of the teachers colleges. In the 
last-named case, a member of the university staff 
serves as a sponsor, assists in the planning of 
the course and gives one or more lectures during 


the semester. 

Clifford Woody, who has been appointed by 
the Board of Regents as graduate adviser to the 
teachers colleges, reports that a limited number 
of graduate courses is being offered in each in- 
stitution. Library facilities and the availability 
of instructors, as well as the demand for work 
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in a particular field, determine the departments 
that are allowed to give graduate courses. 

These courses have been limited to graduate 
students only and, since not many courses are 
given, each has a good enrolment. Dr. Woody 
believes that the limitation in range of courses 
has been offset by the advantageous size of the 
classes, which promotes conditions conducive to 
real graduate study. A commendable esprit de 
corps has developed among these graduate stu- 
dents. 

Thirty-six part-time students registered for 
the first term of the academic year, 1939-40, at 
Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant; 
six full-time and part-time students at Michigan 
State Normal College, Ypsilanti, and 133 part- 
time students at Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo. During the summer session of 1939, 
fifty-six students were enrolled at Central State 
Teachers College, twenty at Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, fifty-seven at Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Marquette, and 154 at Western State 
Teachers College. 

Because of the policy of cooperation between 
the university and the teachers colleges, the re- 
spective teaching staffs have become aware of, 
and understand better, the problems, facilities 
and standards of the institutions. 

Although progress in establishing these grad- 
uate divisions has been slow, Dr. Woody believes 
that the work done in the teachers colleges in the 
past year and a half is of higher quality and 
greater extent than work done in many leading 
universities a year and a half after the intro- 
duetion of graduate work in these institutions. 


ARKANSAS SEEKS TO GUARANTEE 
FREE EDUCATION 

WHEN the public funds set aside for educa- 
tion in Arkansas run out, the schools close or 
admit only those pupils who are able to pay 
tuition fees. Such is the situation found by a 
correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor. 
As would be the case in other states if tuition 
fees were obligatory, many hundreds of children 
are unable to attend school. 

The state government has not been lax in seek- 
ing a solution, but the primary problem remains 
one of raising the economie level of the state. 
T. H. Alford, Commissioner of Education, and 
Governor Carl Bailey have urged that many of 
the schools be consolidated, thus cutting the total 
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cost of operation and improving the quality of 
education offered. Only the wealthier districts 
have been able to take advantage of this sug- 
vestion, While the poorer districts, even more in 
need of relief, must wait. An advisory com- 
mittee on edueation, appointed by Governor 
Bailey, is making a survey of the problem. The 
preliminary finding of the committee is that the 
state has 3,000 separate school districts ranging 
in size from two square miles to more than one 
hundred square miles. It has been suggested 
that the number of school districts be reduced 
to 300 or preferably to 75—the number of coun- 
ties in the state. The funds of these school dis- 
triets could be pooled and, as a result, eight or 
nine months of free education for each child of 
school age would be provided. 

A more or less ineffectual attempt to guar- 
antee free education for the children of the 
poorer districts, by giving the district money 
from an equalization fund, is now in force. 
During the year 1938-39, the rate of distri- 
bution was $22 for each pupil in attendance at 
school and an additional payment of $13 for 
each pupil transported more than two miles. 
This year the amounts have dropped to $17 and 
$11, respectively, as a result of a decrease in 
the revenue allotted for this purpose, the eiga- 
rette stamp tax, the state income tax and the 
land-sales fund. 

Although there is an increasing recognition of 
the need for better education, it is only in those 
areas of Arkansas where farmers have been 
taught the values of diversification of farming, 
soil conservation, improved methods of farming 
and the like that the tax collector has been able 
to colleet money and in turn provide the where- 
withal for the continuance of public education 
without recourse to the payment of tuition fees. 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE CHANGES IT$ 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

CHANGES in the entrance requirements of Co- 
lumbia College, Columbia University, have been 
announced. Fitness to pursue college work 
rather than the completion of a specifie course 
of studies has been established as the criterion 
for admission. This new policy is similar to 
that recently adopted by Hamilton College as an- 
nounced in ScHOOL AND Society, February 24. 

At present Columbia College requires prepa- 
ration in fifteen units of subject-matter, eleven 
of which must include English, a modern Jan- 
guage, mathematics, history and a laboratory 
science. The distribution of the remaining units 
is left to the student. 

Under the new plan, admission will be based 
on a consideration of the following factors, no 
one of which will outweigh the others: the eandi- 
date’s school record, his health record, a report 
from his teachers relative to his personal quali- 
ties, a personal interview if possible and en- 
trance tests. 

The entrance tests will be given in English, 
science, history and a modern language, the four- 
fields covered during the freshman year, and will 
be made up of objective and essay type ques- 
tions. They will be substituted for the place- 
ment tests which are now given in these fields 
after the candidate has been admitted. Use of 
the Thorndike Intelligence Examination will be 
continued. No extra studies will be required of 
the freshman whose preparatory training failed 
to inelude all the subjects ordinarily prescribed 
for entrance. 

In judging each applicant, substantial weight 
will be given to such personal qualities as will- 
ingness to work, social adaptability, community 
spirit, honesty, manliness and breadth of in- 
terests. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A BILL of complaint, filed by the Negro teach- 
ers of Norfolk (Va.), asking that the United 
States Distriet Court decree that they should 
receive the same salaries as those received by 
White teachers with the same educational quali- 
fications in similar positions, has been dismissed. 
Federal Judge Luther B. Way declared that 
Melvin O, Alston, the complainant, had signed 


a contract voluntarily and that whatever con- 
stitutional rights he may have had were waived 
by this signature. An injunction restraining the 
school board from paying smaller salaries to 
Negro teachers than to White teachers was 
granted in a similar ease in Arundel County 
(Md.), as reported in ScHOOL AND SOCIETY on 
December 2. 
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APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

LAWRENCE EK. CHENOWETH, superintendent of 
schools, Bakersfield, Calif., has resigned to be- 
come a member of the staff of Santa Barbara 
(Calif.) State College, where he will give courses 
in the field of administration and supervision 
and in the development of school curriculum 
advancement. Mr. Chenoweth has held leading 
city and county school posts for the past twenty- 
six years. During the past eleven summers he 
has taught at Santa Barbara State College. He 
has also been a member of the state board of 
education and the California Curriculum Com- 
mission for seven years. 

Roscog PuLuiaM, president of Southern Ihi- 
nois Normal University (Carbondale), and 
Frank E. Baker, president of Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, will share instruction in a 
course, “Problems of Teacher Training,” at the 
University of Illinois during the coming summer 
session. Howard Robinson, professor of his- 
tory, Oberlin College (Ohio), has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of history for the 


summer session. 


D. J. WEDDELL has been appointed dean of 
the School of Forestry, University of Georgia, 
Athens. 


KaRL WriGHT, dean of men for the past 
twelve years at the Shippensburg (Pa.) State 
Teachers College, has been appointed dean of 
instruction. 


BERTRAND RussELL, noted writer and scholar, 
and Gardner Murphy, assistant professor of 
psychology at Columbia University, have been 
appointed to professorships in the department 
of philosophy and psychology, City College 
(New York), to replace Harry Allen Over- 
street and Morris Raphael Cohen. Professor 
Gardner will begin his teaching in September 
and Professor Russell in February, 1941. The 
latter has been visiting professor of philosophy 
at the University of California (Los Angeles) 
during the present academic year. From Sep- 
tember to December he will deliver the William 
James Lectures in Philosophy at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Troy L. STEARNS, director of rural education, 
Southern Illinois Normal University, has ac- 
cepted a similar position at Michigan State 
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Normal School (Ypsilanti). He has resigned as 
coordinator of the American Council Centra] 
Committee, which has been making a study the 
purpose of which is the reevaluation of the 
teacher in southern Illinois. 


GEORGE NAUMAN SHusTER, who has been act- 
ing president of Hunter College (New York 
City) since July, 1939, was appointed to the 
presidency by the Board of Higher Education 
on February 26. President Shuster was for- 
merly managing editor of The Commonweal. 


Rosert D. STEELE was formally inaugurated 
as president of Westminster College (Salt Lake 
City, Utah) on February 19. Dr. Steele, for- 
merly associate president, has been acting presi- 
dent since the retirement of Herbert W. Reherd 
in August, 1939. 


DorotHy RutH Davies has been appointed 
assistant professor of physical education at 
Southern Illinois Normal University (Carbon- 
dale). 

Dorotuy B. TAAFFE has been appointed head 
of the speech department, St. Mary’s College 
(Notre Dame, Ind.). 

FiorA MartHA THURSTON has accepted the 
position as director of kindergarten education 
at the West Chester (Pa.) State Teachers 
College. 

JouHN T. WALTER has received an appointment 
as associate professor of commercial education 
at the West Liberty (W. Va.) State Teachers 
College. 

RicHARD MADDEN is now associate professor 
of education, San Diego (Calif.) State College. 


Paut R. MaGeE has been appointed head of 
the musie department, Delta State Teachers 
College (Cleveland, Miss.). 

Ann Avery SMITH is assistant professor of 
hygiene and physical education at Wellesley 
College. 

HELEN ANNETTE RUSSELL has received an 
appointment as director of music, Johnson ( Vt.) 
State Normal School. 

JoHN Howarp SuHaAw has accepted a position 
as assistant professor of physical education at 
Syracuse University. 


EvizABETH V. LEwIs is now assistant pro- 
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fessor of physical education at the Burris Dem- 
onstration School, Ball State Teachers College 
(Muncie, Ind.). 


CAROLINE S. WoopruFF has asked to be re- 
tired from the prineipalship of the Castleton 
(Vt.) State Normal School at the close of the 
present academic year. She will give her time 
to other educational work. Miss Woodruff has 
served as administrative head of the Castleton 
school during the past twenty years. She was 
formerly on the staff of the Johnson (Vt.) State 
Normal School and still earlier was a teacher 
in the publie schools of St. Johnsbury, Vt. For 
the year 1937-38, she was president of the NEA. 


Witu1aAM T. DARLING, superintendent of the 
Wauwatosa (Wise.) public schools for the past 
sixteen years, has submitted his resignation, 
effective June 30, to the school board. Mr. Dar- 
ling said that he wished to retire from the “teach- 
ing profession before physical or mental decrepi- 
tude should render [him] ineapable of giving 
effective service and of enjoying a measure of 
leisure.” A teaching career of forty-five years 
will be terminated with his retirement. 


Byron J. GRIMES, superintendent of public 
schools, Washington County, Md., has announced 
his retirement at the close of the present school 
year. Mr. Grimes has held this post for twenty 
years. 

Ernest G. Ham will resign as superintendent 
of the Springfield (Vt.) schools in June after 
fifteen years of service. Mr. Ham has spent 
forty-six years in the field of education as college 
instruetor and teacher, principal and superin- 
tendent of publie schools in New York City, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. 


Roy B. Ketey, for nineteen years superin- 
tendent of the Lockport (N. Y.) publie schools, 
will resign August 1. He recently celebrated 
his sixtieth birthday. 


RECENT DEATHS 

EmILy Newton, for fifty years a teacher in 
the New York City publie schools, died on 
February 3 at the age of seventy-five years. 
Miss Newton spent the years preceding her re- 
tirement in 1935 in the Negro schools of Harlem. 


ISABELLA MAKEWEN, who retired from the 
vice-principalship of Public School 28 (New 
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York City) in 1923, died at the age of ninety 
years on February 5. She had been a teacher 
in Public School 28 for fifty years. 

J. Ciyp— McGregor, professor of political 
science at Washington and Jefferson College 
(Washington, Pa.) died on February 15 at the 
age of fifty-six years. Dr. McGregor has been 
a professor at the college since 1913. 

JouN S. GitMaAn, for twenty-two years super- 
intendent of schools, Laconia, N. H., died on 
February 17 at the age of fifty-nine years. 

IRA S. BRINSER, superintendent of schools at 
Mr. Brin- 
ser, who was at one time president of the Dela- 


Sunbury, Pa., died on February 20. 


ware State Education Association, went to Sun- 
bury in 1938. He was fifty-one years old at the 
time of his death. 


OuaFr EviaAs Branpt, professor emeritus of 
Luther Theological Seminary (St. Paul, Minn.), 
died on February 20, one day after his seventy- 
eighth birthday. Dr. vice- 
president of the seminary from 1917 to 1930 and 
in 1924 had been made commander of the Order 
of St. Olaf by King Haakon of Norway. 


Brandt has been 


Puiutie HALDANE Davis, professor of Greek, 
Vassar College, died of a cerebral hemorrhage 
on February 20 at the age of thirty-seven years. 
Professor Davis had an international reputation 
for his research on Greek building inscriptions. 
A full professor since 1930, Dr. Davis had be- 
come chairman of the department of Greek 
upon the retirement of Grace H. Macurdy in 
1937. His widow is Hallie Flanagan Davis, 
former national director of the Federal Theatre. 


Mary A. HILt YARRINGTON, a teacher in the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) public schools for more than 
fifty-four years, died at the age of eighty-four 
years on February 21. Mrs. Yarrington had 
taught for fifty-three years in Publie School 24 
in Brooklyn. 


CLAYTON EuGENE Horcnkiss, director of 
musi¢ in the Stamford (Conn.) public schools 
from 1912 to 1934, died on February 22 at the 


age of sixty years. 


Tasuku Harapa, former president of Do- 
shisha Christian University, Kyoto, Japan, and 
former professor of Japanese history and lit- 
terature at the University of Hawaii, died in 
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Tokyo on February 22. Professor Harada was 
seventy-seven years old at the time of his death. 
He was a graduate of the Divinity School, Yale 
University, and had been prominent in Chris- 
tian mission work. 


SAMUEL E. Barney, professor emeritus of 
civil engineering at Yale University, died at the 
age of eighty-one years on February 23. Pro- 
fessor Barney had been a member of the staff 
from 1882 until his retirement in 1924. 


GEORGE KnicHt HAwKINs, principal of the 
Plattsburg (N. Y.) State Normal School for 
thirty-five years preceding his retirement in 
1933, died on February 24 at the age of seventy- 
seven years. Dr. Hawkins went to Plattsburg 
Normal School, when it was opened in 1890, as 
head of the mathematics department. 


Mary MILis Patrick, founder and president 
emerita of the Istanbul Woman’s College (for- 
merly Constantinople Woman’s College), died 
in Palo Alto, Calif., on February 25 at the age 
of eighty-nine years. Dr. Patrick, who was 
born in New Hampshire, went to Armenia in 
1871. In 1883 she became head of the Home 
School in Seutari near what is now Istanbul. 
In 1890, through her efforts the Home School 
became the American ‘College for Girls in Con- 
stantinople and in 1894, by decree of the Sultan 
of Turkey, it became the Constantinople Wo- 
man’s College. For many years it was the only 
institution of higher education for women in the 
Near East. Its students represented many 
nationalities and races. To-day 400 girls attend 
the school. Dr. Patrick returned to the United 
States in 1924. 


HONORS, AWARDS 

MartHa McCuesney Berry, founder and di- 
rector of the Berry Schools (Mount Berry, Ga.), 
has been selected to receive the second annual 
humanitarian award of the Variety Clubs of 
America, a nation-wide showmen’s organization, 
at its convention in Dallas, Tex., April 19. 
Thirty-eight years ago Miss Berry established a 
Sunday. school for poor white children in a log 
cabin; to-day the institution has 25,000 acres of 
land and 125 buildings and is an accredited col- 
lege. Fewer than 8 per cent. of the students 
graduated from the schools paid for tuition or 
board. Accompanying the award is the cita- 
tion, “for the most outstanding achievement for 
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human welfare within the year 1939” and a 
silver plaque of “an intrinsic value of $1,000.” 


J. Buake HIintyer, William E. Day and Wil- 
liam A. Stecher, members of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation for more than fifty years, have been 
presented with honorary life memberships hy 
the association. 


WILLIAM SKARSTROM, professor emeritus of 
Wellesley College, has been awarded the Order 
of the North Star by King Gustav of Sweden 
for his outstanding scientifie contributions to 
physical education. 


WituiAM Harotp CowLey, president of 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), gave the 
principal address at the Founder’s Day cere- 
monies at Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), 
and was awarded the degree of doctor of let- 
ters. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union (Col- 
lege presented the diploma with the citation: 
“. . educator registering his first achievements 
as an educational reformer while still a Dart- 
mouth undergraduate; ...one of the coun- 
try’s few authorities on the history and theory 
of college administration; author of books on 
leadership and now illustrating its principles in 
an institution with which our own has had a 
peculiarly close and friendly relationship for 
nearly a century and a half.” 


THE Medal of Merit of the Ministry of Social 
Welfare and Public Health of the Czecho-Slo- 
vak Republic has at last been received by the 
American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation for its distinguished 
work in the cause of physical education in the 
United States. Similar awards were also pre- 
sented to F. W. Cozens, president of the asso- 
ciation; N. P. Neilson, executive secretary, and 
E. D. Mitchell, editor. Although dated Janu- 
ary 23, 1939, the medals and scrolls were only 
recently forwarded to the association. 


Paut Roseson, Negro concert singer and 
actor, was recently honored by Hamilton Col- 
lege (Clinton, N. Y.), which conferred upon 
him the degree, doctor of more humane letters. 
Dr. Robeson is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
Rutgers University. He was awarded an LL.B. 
degree by Columbia University in 1923. 


Morner Marie VINCENTIA, mother general 
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of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, 
celebrated her golden anniversary as a nun at 
the College of Mount St. Vincent (Riverdale, 
N. Y.). As head of the order, she has jurisdic- 
tion over the college, five academies, 100 paro- 
chial schools, nine hospitals, a foundling hos- 
pital, three convalescent homes and a day 
nursery, all in the New York archdiocese. 


SCHOOL SURVEYS 

Ix a recently completed study of the kinder- 
varten situation throughout the country for the 
current school year, the Association for Child- 
hood Edueation found that: (1) the number of 
cities having kindergartens is increasing, (2) 
the number of kindergartens is increasing and 
(3) kindergarten budgets are increasing. One 
fourth of the 48 states were canvassed in mak- 
ing this report; the results were printed and 
distributed to the school superintendents who 
assisted in the collection of data. 


A survEY of post-school-age youth to deter- 
mine what responsibilities these youth have in 
the period during which they are adjusting 
themselves to their work has been authorized by 
the New York State Board of Regents. Aec- 
cording to J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, present studies show 
that the average youth takes three years to ad- 
just himself to his job. Harry J. Linton, di- 
rector of secondary education, Schenectady, has 
been named chairman of the supervising com- 
mittee. The other members are E. A. La For- 
tune, director of guidance, Ithaca, and Fletcher 
Miller, supervisor of apprentice training, 
Rochester. 


To promote better education on taxation and 
its relation to the school for the benefit of teach- 
ers in particular, the NEA has recently ap- 
pointed a committee on tax education to study 
methods of arousing interest in this field. A 
number of projects is already under way. A 
series of articles and a booklet on the essentials 
of taxation are being prepared, while teachers’ 
organizations throughout the country have been 
urged to begin studies of the subject. The com- 
mittee is collecting information which may be 
used as bases for courses which these groups 
may give. Martin L. Wilson, James Monroe 
High Sehool, New York City, is chairman of 
the committee. Other members are Cecile 
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Dacey, Cooley High School, Detroit (Mich.) ; 
LeRoy A. King, president, Indiana (Pa.) State 
Teachers College; James W. Martin, director 
of the bureau of business research, University 
of Kentucky, and J. R. Mahoney, University of 
Utah. 

Or the 1,850 cities supplying the research 
division of the NEA with data on salaries during 
1938-39, more than one third (630 cities) re- 
ported that no salary schedule determining the 
rate of payment to teachers was followed. In 
some places schedules were set aside during the 
depression years, resulting in many inequities 
among individual salaries. 


THE second year of an intensive study of one- 
room and two-room rural schools in the South, 
financed by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, has been 
completed by the Division of Surveys and Field 
Studies, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
The project will continue for a number of years 
in an effort to determine what critical factors 
regulate the quality of the small rural school 
in its relation to the improvement of living in 
the area served by the school. The next step in 
the investigation will be concerned with study in 
selected counties and institutions of teacher edu- 
eation for small rural schools. 


A RAPIDLY expanding enrolment throughout 
the educational system of the State of Utah 
and the resultant financial problems have caused 
the organization of the Utah Educational Com- 
mittee. This committee will make a study and 
report of the following aspects of the situation: 
the scholastic and vocational objectives of all 
branches of the system of public schools; the 
purposes for which money allocated to the va- 
rious branches is used; the degree to which 
existing educational objectives are adapted to 
the needs and welfare of the state and its peo- 
ple; the ability of the state to maintain the 
system now established; desirable changes, if 
any; the means of establishing support. 


From figures compiled recently by the Re- 
search Division of the NEA it was found that 
the average city teacher in the United States is 
a college graduate or a person of equivalent 
education. The median level of preparation for 
the more than two hundred thousand city teach- 
ers included in the report is 4.2 years above high 
school. Five years of post-high-school educa- 
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tion are reported for 16.4 per cent. of these 
teachers. Elementary-school teachers, in cities 
where single-salary schedules are in effect, are 
better qualified, in terms of years of prepara- 
tion, than are teachers working under salary 
schedules that differentiate between elementary 
and high-school teachers. In forty-two cities in 
which salary schedules are of the latter type, 
only 30.1 per cent. of the elementary-school 
teachers had completed four years of college 
education, while the proportion in fifty cities 
where single-salary schedules are in operation 
was 54.6 per cent. 
RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

THE seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding 
was celebrated by the University of Maine 
(Orono) on February 25-26. Greetings from its 
three sister colleges were extended by K. C. M. 
Sills, president of Bowdoin College; Clifton D. 
Gray, president of Bates College, and E. C. Mar- 
riner, dean of Colby College. Since the first 
class of twelve registered at the university, the 
number of students has increased to 2,063, the 


largest group attending a Maine institution of 
higher education. Two dates are important jn 
the life of the university—in 1872, it was made 
a coeducational institution, and in 1897 its name 
was changed from Maine State College to the 
University of Maine. Instruction is now offered 
in three colleges and the school of education, 
In addition the university provides graduate 
courses and conducts a summer session. The 
Maine agricultural experiment station, the tech- 
nology experiment station and the agricultural 
extension service are also units of the university, 


THE annual dinner and program of the Horace 
Mann League was held Sunday evening, Feb- 
ruary 25, at the Hotel Statler in St. Louis. Dis- 
cussion of education in American schools was 
divided into two sections. Oliver H. Bimson, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Lincoln, 
Nebr., served as chairman of the discussion of 
American government and its underlying phi- 
losophy, and Harold Benjamin, dean of the 
College of Education, University of Maryland, 
as chairman of the discussion of relations with 
South America. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


PROJECT VERSUS SUBJECT: A 
CRITICAL REVIEW 

In view of the frequent pyrotechnical dis- 
plays on the question of project versus subject, 
which we have witnessed in recent years, most 
educators will wonder whether anything new 
ean be said on the matter. The answer is, 
probably not. Yet the convictions of educators 
everywhere are hardening on this vital issue, 
and a chapter in Frederick S. Breed’s recent 
book, “Edueation and the New Realism,” raises 
this question again and forees us to reconsider 
our own position with relation to it. 

One does not need to read far into this chapter 
to learn that its title is somewhat ironical. 
Breed believes that neither the project nor the 
subject method of education is exclusive of the 
other. All projects of necessity involve con- 
tent, and all mastery of content involves some 
kind of activity. When Dewey and Judd can 
be shown to occupy so much common ground, 
one is foreed to wonder what all the sound and 
fury between the two educational camps has 


been about. Breed’s own position is one which 
most intelligent educators would readily indorse: 
namely, that the best position is that of a group 
he calls liberals, who occupy the middle ground 
somewhere between progressives and conserva- 
tives. Until we have further scientifie evidence 
on the relative merits of the two educational 
extremes, Breed says, this middle ground is the 
best we can do. 

Now this leaves unsolved the vital question of 
where the emphasis should be placed in any 
given educational situation, and Breed no doubt 
is aware that it does. What he wishes to do is 
to define the issues more sharply than they have 
been defined, remove some of the misconceptions 
and suggest his own point of view, which is 
dictated by his realistic philosophy. One wishes 
at times in this chapter that in dealing with 
this rather concrete problem he would be less 
the philosopher and more the educator. 

For the reader, then, nothing is left but to 
review his own thinking on the controversy and 
state his beliefs with a view to determining at 
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least toward which he leans—the activity pro- 
cram or the content program. This reader’s in- 
-jinations, assuming the reservations made above, 
are toward organization on the basis of subject 
matter. 

To him there seem to be at least the following 
serious objections in the activity program: It 
involves, to begin with, a philosophical dilemma 
hard to eseape, for the less control that is exer- 
cised by the teacher the more does learning be- 
eome random and haphazard. Reeognizing this, 
the progressives now recommend more control. 
But with more control comes less freedom of 
expression. Now this is true also of a content 
course, but with this difference—the advocate of 
the content curriculum recognizes this fact and 
willingly sacrifices freedom as a relatively unim- 
portant consideration. Not so the progressive. 
Freedom of action is the very cornerstone of his 
philosophy. Thus, to be at all practical, the 
progressive teacher must “stack the cards”; and 
exactly to the degree that he does this he be- 
comes, at the same time, less progressive. 

Secondly, the activity program is too compli- 
It requires a genius 
in every classroom. There simply are not 
enough of these to go around. Furthermore, 
even if we admit its value for primary stages 
of edueation, it certainly is not economical for 


eated to administer surely. 


the higher levels, where the mastery of word 
symbols and other tools of learning makes ac- 
tivity less necessary and a greater use of verbal- 
ism more direct. 

The third objection is that the activity pro- 
gram emphasizes the development of the indi- 
vidual at the expense of the social being. Now 
we need individualism, but look around you in 
any group of adults—the products of the content 
school—and see if there is any lack of it. There 
never will be any lack of it. Differences in envi- 
ronments and inheritances will always assure 
that. What we need sorely is education for 
social living—adjustment not primarily to our- 
selves but to the people and things around us. 

The fourth objection to the project or ac- 
tivity program is the danger that the project 
which was intended as a means to an end may 
become the end itself. Granted that, if the 
project is expertly conceived and expertly ex- 
ecuted, this danger will not materialize, too often 
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the delicate adjustment needed to assure success 
is lacking, and when a project fails the waste 
involved is enormous. 

As opposed to these disadvantages of the 
activity program, what advantages does the eon- 
tent method afford? 

First, it is, by its very nature, more simple and 
more concrete. Its age, far from being a weak- 
ness, is one of its strongest assets, for it has in 
it the benefits of years of tradition and experi- 
Its goals are more immediate and tan- 
Its road 


ment. 
gible, and therefore more measurable. 
to learning may not offer many scenie wonders, 
but it is unmistakably marked and it is straight. 

Second, it is relatively simple to administer 
and much better suited to the democratie con- 
cept of education, which invariably implies edu- 
eation for large numbers. ll the successes we 
know of that have been claimed for the activity 
program have been in relatively wealthy com- 
munities and with selected groups. 

Third, it is a better preparation for adult life, 
since it is avowedly organized on this basis 
rather than on the basis of the unfolding of the 
individual in response to felt needs in childhood. 
By the same token, it serves society better, since 
it aims at the development of the social being, 
rather than the individualist. Now, this does 
not imply totalitarianism at all, for to avoid 
this we have only to see to it that the content 
taught ineludes conflicting points of view. In- 
deed the content program has one reeommenda- 
tion usually claimed by its opponents: namely, 
it is a closer approximation of life itself. It 
does not dodge the necessity, occasionally faced 
by every one, for doing an unpleasant task 
against his inclinations. The standards of the 
activity program are set by the individual for 
himself. This is a luxury that few of us ean 
afford in a world where so many standards are 
set for us. 

Finally, the objection that a content or dis- 
covery program can not be creative does not 
seem to us at all valid. The mere acquisition of 
facts certainly is not creative, but what creation 
could there be without facts? Do we really 
create anything in the complete sense of the 
word? Do we not rather create by discovering 
new patterns into which to put old things? 
And in another sense, does not the acquisition 
of a learned response “create” a different and 
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therefore new personality? Certainly, if we do 
not quibble over terms, the discovery of some- 
thing that we did not know before—even though 
it may have had antecedent existence—is to all 
practical purposes equivalent to creation. 

In closing we should reaffirm our earlier stand 
—namely, that none of the above objections is 
all black nor all white. The prevailing tone is 
grey. But when there must be an emphasis on 
either the activity or the content we feel that it 
should be toward the latter. 

Water F. Foae 

SCARSDALE, N. Y. 


THE SUPREME COURT ON THE COMMA 


I was both amused and informed not long ago 
by a couple of hours in a law library, where I 
had gone in the hope of finding legal support for 
my Own views on punctuation. In this hope I was 
disappointed ; nevertheless my findings proved to 
be well worth recording. 

The attention of our mightiest tribunal was 
first directed to punctuation in the year 1837, 
in Ewing v. Burnet (36 U. 8. 41). In that ease 
counsel for the plaintiff argued that a certain 
statute should be interpreted favorably to his 
client because of the significant presence in one 
passage of a comma, rendering a_ particular 
clause distinct in sense from another. De- 
fendant’s counsel urged that the comma should 
be disregarded. Mr. Justice Baldwin held for 
the defendant, making an assertion that has 
sinee been frequently cited and approved both 
by federal and state courts: 


Punctuation is a most fallible standard by which 
to interpret a writing; it may be resorted to when 
all other means fail; but the court will first take 
the instrument by its four corners, in order to ascer- 
tain its true meaning: if that is apparent on judi- 
cially inspecting the whole, the punctuation will 
not be suffered to change it. 


Now this doctrine may come as a slight shock 
to one who believes, whether by reason or faith, 
that punctuation is an organie part of written 
language and can no more be ignored than the 
wording itself. (What grammar school student 
has not chortled at the change accomplished by 
omitting the comma in such a sentence as: “Have 
you ever seen a dog eating, Mary?”) If he is 
like me, he will be anxious to learn by what 
special deftness the learned magistrate can lift 


the document “by its four corners” and give it a 
slight shake that flips the various commas, semi- 
colons, and periods into the wastebasket. Pur- 
suing the inquiry, one will also wish to know how 
as a kind of last resort the magistrate may later 
restore the banished marks and use them, accord- 
ing to Mr. Justice Baldwin’s instruction, to aid 
in finding a meaning—but not to enlarge or 
change a meaning which, by methods known to 
his judicial self, he has already managed to 
apprehend. 

The curious doctrine was restated more force- 
fully, and with an equally curious addendum, 
by Mr. Justice Harlan in 1881, in the ease of 
Hammock v. Loan and Trust Company (105 
U.S. 77). Here the court conceded that a par- 
ticular comma, present in the statute under con- 
sideration, “would give the section a_ broader 
scope than it would otherwise have,” but went on 
to aver that “that circumstance should not have 
a controlling influence. Punctuation is no part 
of the statute.” Harlan then quoted approvingly 
the following passage from Hamilton v. Steamer 
R. B. Hamilton (16 Ohio St. 428) : 


But for the punctuation, as it stands, there could 
be little doubt but that this was the meaning of 
the legislature. Courts will, however, in the con- 
struction of statutes, for the purpose of arriving 
at the real meaning and intention of the law-makers, 
disregard the punctuation, or repunctuate, if need 
be, to render the true meaning of the statute. 


Here one naturally feels impelled to ask why, 
if “punctuation is no part of the statute,” the 
court should contemplate the necessity of insert- 
ing punctuation in order to achieve a desired 
meaning. Punctuation, nothing when used by a 
legislature, becomes something when used by a 
court? 

This confusion was not fully resolved thirty- 
one years later in Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany v. United States (227 U.S. 355), even 
though in this ease Mr. Justice McKenna seems 
to ignore the perplexing rule that “punctuation 
is no part of the statute.” Having cited Ewing 
v. Burnet as the origin of the doctrine that 
“punctuation, it may be admitted, is a fallible 
standard of the meaning of a statute,” he goes 
on to say: 

It is, however, not without force, and in the pres- 
ent case the location of the commas is consistent 
with the purpose of simply marking the course of 
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the boundary line [a line whose definition was an 
ssue in the ease]. 

In other words, the court is here willing to 
aceept punctuation that it likes. Whether it 
would have respected punctuation opposed to 
the interpretation it favored is another question, 
here not settled. 

The latest word from the Supreme Court ap- 
pears in the 1934 ease of United States v. Shreve- 
port Grain and Elevator Company (287 US. 
77). Here Mr. Justice Sutherland deals with a 
statute wherein, he acknowledges, “. . . there 
would be no room for doubt if it were not for 
the presence of a comma after the word ‘per- 
mitted,’ or the absence of one after the word 
‘established.’” He himself inserts the absent 
comma without further ado. Then, evidently 
with grand judicial indifference to how he has 
just honored this particular mark, he adds 
reminiseently, “Punctuation marks are no part 
of an aet.” 

Having serutinized these four cases, and others 
less prominent that draw doctrine from them, 
one may try without much inner satisfaction to 
summarize the state of the law pertaining to 
punctuation, and particularly to the comma. It 
is easy enough to say that the doctrine as laid 
down by Mr. Justice Baldwin in 1837 and ampli- 
fied by Mr. Justice Harlan in 1881 is still 
blessed in the highest court of our land; but it 
is not easy to say just what that doctrine is—at 
least in terms neatly comprehensible to the ordi- 
nary reader and writer. A judge may begin by 
asserting that punctuation is no part of a 
statute; he may even take the next logical step 
from this (as does Cireuit Judge Caldwell in 
Holmes v. Phenix Insurance Company of Brook- 
lyn, 98 Fed. Rep. 240) and assert that “punctua- 
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tion is no part of the English language.” But 
if he should discover subsequently that the pune- 
tuation really does give a meaning in aceord 
with the “legislative intent” as he apprehends 
it, he may decide to pay homage to that meaning 
after all, and use it as an additional argument 
for enforcing the interpretation that he favors. 
On the other hand, if he thinks that the punctua- 
tion does violence to this interpretation, he may 
repunctuate to gain the desired reading. 
Plainly, to get at the real situation suggested 
by these cases, it is necessary to read between 
the lines. Any one familiar with legislatures 
knows that sometimes they are inhabited by men 
who, whatever their political learning, are clumsy 
in the use of language and ignorant of many 
of the normal rules of punctuation. Frequently, 
too, the actual work of punctuation may be left 
to a lackadaisical clerk or printer. A court that 
takes a statute according to its words, or its 
commas, will often impute to it a meaning which, 
though apparently laid out in black and white, 
is the reverse of what the legislators thought 
they intended. Thus, rules of grammar and 
punctuation are of less use to a judge than a sort 
of occult lore of legal legerdemain. This may 
be fortunate, for the written opinions of many 
a noble judge reveal scarcely more knowledge of 
the rules of punctuation than exists in the aver- 
age legislature. In saying this, however, I real- 
ize that I am treading irreverently on hallowed 
ground, and I had best retire with one of the 
favorite remarks of the Supreme Court, em- 
ployed after it has virtually said what it thinks, 
and yet does not wish to be held to the mark: 
“But on this point we express no opinion.” 


Rospert A. HuME 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


SECOND NATIONAL DINNER OF THE 
PHI BETA KAPPA 

“THE Individual and the State” was the theme 
of a forum diseussion by speakers of national 
note at the second national dinner of Phi Beta 
Kappa, held on Tuesday evening, February 20, 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City. There were 
present about 1,600 members and friends of the 
society, representing, as alumni, many of the 
colleges and universities whose banners and pen- 





nants colorfully decorated the balconies of the 
main Astor ballroom. 

It was a joyous occasion, with gayety and 
humor as dominant tones sounded at the outset 
by Dr. Frank P. Graves, president of the United 
Chapters, and Dr. John H. Finley, national 
chairman of the Phi Beta Kappa Defense Fund, 
and concluded in the reading of “Ten Best Phi 
Beta Kappa Jokes” by the Honorable Dave 
Hennen Morris, New York chairman of the de- 
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fense fund. Merriment was added by three 
Negro folk songs, magnificently sung by Mr. 
Paul Robeson, athlete, actor and grand opera 
singer, who is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of 
Rutgers University. 

The good spirits of the assemblage received 
substantial support in the report of Dr. Finley, 
in which he termed as “most encouraging” the 
subscriptions of $63,030 received to date from 
4,620 members. Campaigns are now under way 
in seores of towns and cities throughout the 
country; others are being started. The ultimate 
goal is $300,000 as a “defense fund for the 
humanities and intellectual freedom.” Dr. Fin- 
ley announced the starting of a group to be 
known as Phi Beta Kappa Associates, to com- 
prise 200 persons, each agreeing to give $100 a 
year for ten years. It is believed that, if the 
mass of the 86,000 living Phi Beta Kappa mem- 
bers respond widely with modest contributions, 
well-to-do and wealthy members will be stirred 
to make larger gifts. 

Leading the telegraphic and letter greetings 
read by Dr. Graves was a message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Dr. Finley presented two Amer- 
ican flags, one of which had been at the North 
Pole, the other the South Pole, sent for this 
dinner occasion by Admiral Richard E. Byrd, a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. The program in- 
cluded violin selections played by Miss Camilla 
Wicks, ten-year-old daughter of Mrs. Wicks, a 
Phi Beta Kappa member. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEE 


Dean Marjorie Hope Nicolson, of Smith Col- 
lege, has been selected by the nominating com- 
mittee as the sole nominee for the presidency 
of the United Chapters for the election to be 
held at the triennial convention in San Francisco 
next August. In introducing her after the din- 
ner, Dr. Graves pointed out that Miss Nicolson 
is the first woman to be chosen for this presi- 
deney and, referring modestly to his own service 
as president (which Dr. Finley praised highly), 
said: “Nothing succeeds like successors.” 

Miss Nicolson began her short address by 
dealing with two criticisms of college education: 
“the current protest that we are turning out a 
standardized product in our mass education. . . 
and the attitude of the old graduates that the 
education that was good enough for them ought 
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to be good enough for us.” She spoke of the 
change from a homogeneous student body to a 
heterogeneous body. Before the Great War stu- 
dents came “from much the same income groups, 
homes and backgrounds, with much the same idea 
in going to college—to enter upon a few pro- 
fessions. That was particularly true in the edu- 
eation of women.” 

To-day, Miss Nicolson continued, “our colleges 
are filled with a heterogeneous group represent- 
ing all kinds of people preparing for all kinds 
of professions, many of which were not even 
known twenty-five years ago.” Granting short- 
comings in the handling of education for the 
individual, she nevertheless believed that “strides 
forward have been made, particularly in _psy- 
chiatric and physical development of students 
and in guidance work.” 

Miss Nicolson touched upon the American con- 
vietion that many profit from college who are 
not intellectually in the high groups and that 
the American arts college develops the indi- 
vidual. “There is nothing like it elsewhere in the 
world. The nearest approach is at Oxford and 
Cambridge, but the American institution is 
different.” 

The next step in higher education must be, 
Miss Nicolson thought, to develop more defi- 
nitely a distinction between the educational 
methods suitable for the many and those suitable 
for the intellectually abler student. Experiments 
are being made to adjust education to the indi- 
vidual “in such a way that individuals who are 
most able may profit most by it... . I am antici- 
pating a sharper distinction in this country as 
in England between the pass degree and the 
honors degree, or whatever we may call it.” 

Miss Nicolson concluded: “As we have less and 
less money, it is our function as educators to 
spend some of that money to the best advantage 
of the smaller group who are to be the intellec- 
tual leaders of the future.” 


THREE ForuM ADDRESSES 


Addresses relating to the broad theme of the 
individual and the state were given by three 
speakers: Dr. Glenn Frank, formerly president 
of the University of Wisconsin, now chairman 
of the National Republican Program Committee; 
the Honorable Thurman W. Arnold, formerly 
professor of law at Yale University, now assis- 
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‘ant attorney general of the United States; and 
Mr. Clarence K. Streit, formerly Rhodes scholar 
from Montana, now correspondent of The New 
York Times. The moderator was Mr. George V. 
Denny, Jr., founder of America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air. 

Mr. Frank maintained the thesis that “the 
state was made for the individual. That is to 
sav, the state is one of the social tools with which 
the individuals who make up Madison’s ‘great 
body of the people’ may work to create and 
maintain eireumstanees conducive to their secur- 
ity and self-respect.” 

To say that the state was made for the indi- 
vidual does place upon the state, the speaker 
declared, “a definite responsibility at least to 
create and maintain an environment in which 
normal men and women will have a fighting 
chanee to achieve the durable satisfactions of 
life. In earrying this responsibility, a state 
made for the individual may be > very active 
state with rich and wide-ranging agenda, but it 
is a state that must stand or fall by what the 
end-result of its aetivities is in the individual 
citizen.” The program is right if it makes for 
a secure, self-reliant citizenry. It is wrong “if 
it cultivates in its people a mendicant psychol- 
ogy, if it encourages its citizens to look to others 
to pull their weight, to nurse their grievances 
and to wait for some magical leadership to put 
bon-bons in their mouths.” 

Urging “a healthy and persistent skepticism 
of state power,” Mr. Frank said: 


The first shackle which liberalism sought to strike 
from men and their enterprises was the shackle of 
unduly centralized political power. Here, there and 
yonder throughout the world liberalism won this 
battle. Liberals found in time, however, that it was 
not enough to free men from unduly centralized 
politieal power if that power was permitted an un- 
leashed operation. For a time, it seemed that 
liberalism might sueceed in adding economic free- 
dom to political freedom. But now a neo-liberal- 
ism seems content to substitute an unduly central- 
ized political power for an unduly concentrated eco- 
nomie power. It dams Big Business and deifies 
Big Government. And it would take the joint 
efforts of a clairvoyant and an analytical chemist 
to tell the difference between the two. 


Mr. Arnold, saying that “no political group 
ever pays any attention to well-rounded, logical 
political theories,” stressed that the American 
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and English democracies stubbornly refuse to 
be logical but instead cling to tradition. “The 
state’s responsibility for the citizen’s welfare in 
a democracy is determined, not by definition, but 
by the problems which the state is compelled 
to face.” 

The problems faced since 1930 have produced 
“a revolution in our conceptions of what the 
state’s responsibility is. To-day the Re- 
publicans, headed by the able and humanitarian 
leadership of Glenn Frank, have endorsed every 
one of these objectives of the New Deal which 
were called socialistic and worse when the pres- 
ent administration inaugurated them only a few 
years ago.” [Parity prices, Social Security Act, 
Securities and Exchange Commission Act, ete. ] 

Mr. Arnold emphasized that, “in recognizing 
these broad responsibilities which used to be 
called socialistic, we have also repudiated the 
philosophy of socialism. Indeed, the philosophy 
of socialism is more unpopular to-day than it 
ever was. The tradition of free and indepen- 
dent enterprise is stronger and more vital in this 
country than it ever was before. We have indi- 
eated that we are willing to permit the state to 
step in only where free and independent enter- 
prise can not function.” 

A political democracy can only be founded 
upon an industrial democracy and accordingly, 
Mr. Arnold insisted, the state has responsibilities 
to promote industrial democracy. ‘We must do 
something to curb the tendencies which put in 
private hands the power to control the distribu- 
tion of goods unhampered by the forees of com- 
petition. . . . When competition steps out, the 
state must step in.” 

Mr. Arnold discussed “the existence of two 
economic worlds at war with each other”: the 
world of industrial organization, capable of tre- 
mendous production but with a corresponding 
power to maintain prices and to restrict pro- 
duction; the world to which the farmers belong, 
unorganized, incapable of close financial control 
by a few people and able to do little with prices 
or production. In the farmer’s world unlimited 
competition still prevails. 

In this world, when supply increases or demand 
falls off, prices drop, but people go right on pro- 
ducing. Theoretically, organized industry should 
be the greatest aid to the unorganized farmer be- 
sause through its constantly increasing efficiency 


of mass production and distribution it should be 
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able to distribute its product more widely to con- 
sumers. That can happen, however, only when the 
savings which come from efficiency are shared by 
the farmer and by the consumer through the lower 
prices made possible by those savings. 

When this does not happen because of ruthless 
industrial expansion the farm problem becomes 
acute. Farmers lose their purchasing power and 
cannot buy the products of industry. 


Mr. Arnold concluded by saying that one of 
the new responsibilities assumed by government 
to-day is to promote free trade within the borders 
of the United States, to promote passing on to 
the citizen the benefits which come from effi- 
ciency of mass production or distribution. The 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act is “America’s contribu- 
tion to the maintenance of democracy. ... We 
must get down to the tiresome job of examining 
one industry at a time to see how we can make it 
contribute to our economy. ... We must have 
free trade within the borders of the United States 
for industrial demoeracy to survive.” 

Mr. Streit’s address was a presentation of the 
doctrine he has set forth in his book “Union 
Now,” and sketched in the Schoo, anp Society 
report of a similar address at the meeting in 
January of the Association of American Col- 
leges. Mr. Streit said that, although this ap- 
peal for the union of democracies of the world 
“was made public only a year ago, already Dr. 
Gallup finds that two million American voters 
answer Aye to our appeal. It is for you to 
answer now.” 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


THE NORTHWEST REGIONAL CON- 
FERENCE OF THE P. E. A. 


ScHoot AND Society is indebted to Kermit A. 
Cook, University of Minnesota, for the following 
information. 

The Progressive Education Association selected 
“Resources and Educational Planning” as the 
theme for its Northwest Regional Conference 
held in Minneapolis, January 11-13. The pro- 
gram was arranged by Edgar B. Wesley, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, chairman of the General Plan- 
ning Committee. 

The entire school day on Thursday, the first 
day of the conference, was given to the observa- 
tion of classroom activities in the publie schools 
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of Minneapolis and St. Paul. Classroom utiliza- 
tion of cultural, human and material resonrees 
was the focal point of the observations. Officia] 
observers were designated for various schools, 
and the impressions of these observers served as 
the bases for the discussions at the dinner meet- 
ings, Thursday, as well as reference points in the 
study sessions and panel discussions on Friday 
and Saturday. Official observers were Hilda 
Taba, Maurice Hartung, Paul Diedrich and ¢, 
W. Harris, University of Chicago; A. N. Zechiel, 
Ohio State University; Ival Spafford and L. J. 
Brueckner, University of Minnesota, and Fritz 
Redel, University of Michigan. 

Friday morning’s general session was devoted 
to an address by Willard Olson, director of re- 
search in child development at the University of 
Michigan, who spoke on “Human Resources: 
How Children Grow, Behave and Achieve.” Dr, 
Olson pointed out that the results of the ten- 
year study in child development show that often 
the child with a precocious intellect but with an 
immature body can not maintain intellectual bal- 
ance as well as the child who has attained ma- 
turity in both body and mind. 

“Resources and Educational Planning” was 
the theme for the afternoon general session on 
Friday. William Anderson, University of Min- 
nesota, gave an informative speech on “Resources 
and National Planning.” Dr. Anderson observed 
that the various forms of planning already in 
progress “is evidence not only of the increasing 
integration of society, but also of the increasing 
moral and mental stature of man.” Paul Hanna, 
Stanford University, also spoke at the same gen- 
eral session. He indicated that the interrelation- 
ships among human, cultural and material re- 
sources imply a need for the most eareful kind 
of educational planning and that the increasing 
complexity of society definitely forecasts a “new 
order,” to be achieved either by education or by 
dictatorial methods. 

Preceding the general session on Friday after- 
noon a group of high-school students from Still- 
water, Minnesota, discussed “Democratic Educa- 
tion in Practice.” 

The general session of the conference on Satur- 
day was devoted to a consideration of the “Re- 
sources of the Northwest” and was addressed by 
Herbert J. Miller, secretary, Minnesota Re- 
sources Commission. 
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Ilanna then told how, in his opinion, the 
is ean utilize these resourees. ‘The hetero- 
of community populations,” he com- 
“constitutes a vast area of human and 
resourees that should find wide use in 
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feature of the conference that was given 
| emphasis and was unusual in that the time 
devoted to it is seldom equaled in a three-day 
onference was the small informal study session 
and panel discussions. Exclusive of luncheon 
and dinner sessions, approximately one half of 
the conference time was given to these discussion 
croups. The eighteen separate groups were con- 
cerned with elementary-school and high-school 
curricula, guidanee and child development, home 
and family living and John Dewey’s views on 
educational resources. 

At the luncheon meeting on Friday, Dr. Wes- 
ley humorously diseussed “My Shifting Peda- 
Faith.” He pointed out some beliefs 
that he had when he was a pupil: that the grade 
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level constituted a staircase of achievement; that 
his teachers were all scholars and pedagogues, 
and that the facts gained from the pages of 
books were all without error. After stating that 
he had developed pedagogical faiths in such 
matters as the curriculum, methods, knowledge, 
equipment, supervision and research, Dr. Wesley 
implied that in making the “rounds” he was 
returning to a faith strangely reminiscent of 
his boyhood faith; namely, “faith in the teacher, 
not so much in the actual as in the potential 
teacher.” 

Dr. Olson and Dr. Diedrich were the speakers 
at the dinner meeting on Friday evening. Dr. 
Olson illustrated his talk, “‘The Problem of Re- 
leasing Human Resources,” by the use of slides. 
Dr. Diedrich’s subject was “Schools Utilize Com- 
munity Resources.” 

Dances and music of the Northwest 
tained members at the closing luncheon on Satur- 
day and illustrated the use of the cultural re- 
sourees of the region. 


enter- 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW BOGEY 


Tue development of education in the past two 
hree decades has manifested a number of 
curious contradictions. The period began with 
an attack on traditional methods; information 
was rammed down the unwilling throats of pas- 
sive pupils who were not trained to think, and, 
instead of studying, merely memorized stuff to 
recite at the next lesson. This was to be cor- 
rected by teaching pupils how to study and how 
to think; this would enable them to meet future 
situations and the pressures of an uncertain 
The next discovery was that the pupil 
who did his own thinking would become too in- 
dividualistie and fail to develop the right social 
attitudes. This danger was to be met by 
“shared” or “collective” thinking—the process 
by which democracy would be saved. Any other 
process would result in indoctrination, and the 
freedom of the independent thinking individual 
would be destroyed by ideas which he accepted 
trom another. 

And now the next stage has been reached. 
Facts, information, ideas or ideals accepted 
ready-made from others must be carefully ana- 
lyzed for the hidden motives behind them. For 


r 
or 


world. 


every individual who wishes to transmit an idea 
to others has a secret purpose. An open mind 
ean be preserved if only methods and motives 
can be analyzed—and the categories of tech- 
niques under which they fall have been revealed 
in such detail that no individual can now have 
an excuse for not being on his guard against ex- 
ternal influences on his mind. Since, however, 
no one speaks or writes without some particular 
motive, the mind remains so open that not a 
single idea can find lodgment there. And so we 
come back by a rather roundabout process to 
the acceptance of Locke’s theory of tabula rasa. 

But the process is not yet complete. Another 
recent discovery is that we do not think with 
our intelligence but that the whole organism is 
involved in thinking, or, if not the whole organ- 
ism, then certain parts of the organism whose 
specifie location depends on the special school 
of psycho-analysis that is followed. Thinking is 
colored by conscious, subconscious and uncon- 
scious influences. Since this is true of every 
individual, the wonder arises how collective 
thinking can take place and why one should think 
at all. 

The ground has thus been very carefully pre- 
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pared to meet the current political situation, 
domestic and international. The solution of the 
ills which confront the world to-day is to be 
on guard against any and all ideas and to suspect 
everybody’s motives, background and origin. Be- 
ware of propaganda! The friend who tells you 
that “it’s a fine day” is trying to keep you 
anchored and to prevent you from taking that 
trip which you planned. The man who tries to 
tell you that the moon is made of cream cheese 
probably has an interest in the manufacture and 
sale of dairy products. The man who seeks to 
paint a picture of the horrors of persecution and 
intolerance is not interested in humanity, but 
has a market to win or protect somewhere. The 
lecturer from abroad is a paid emissary of his 
government, as you can discover by a small sub- 
seription to the privately circulated organs which 
have their own private and secret channels of in- 
formation. Hence it is essential to keep the mind 
so open that the brains are sometimes in danger 
of falling out. Suspect everybody for, in the 
words of the Psalmist, “All men are liars,” some 
consciously and deliberately, some because they 
can not escape the subconscious influences that 
affect them. And this may apply even to the 
guardians of unsullied truth themselves! 

Thus in two or three decades the circle has 
again been closed. The period opened with a 
criticism of edueation for its failure to train in 
thinking; it closes with what becomes an implicit 
injunction that it is hardly worth while to think 
at all. The new guardians of the real truth, 
unsullied by any of the tricks of propaganda, 
who seem to be so preoccupied with the fear that 
every speaker and every writer is trying to make 
monkeys of us, might well adopt the three 
monkeys for their coat of arms. With a slight 
amendment the symbol would warn us to “Say 
nothing, see nothing, hear nothing.” Or, if this 
is not acceptable, because of its implications, the 
clam, frequently used as an emblem by the Cru- 
saders, might be appropriate. And the motto?— 
What about “Oh, Yeah!’’? 

(N.B.—This article will be registered under 
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the Pure Truth Act, when and if it is ever passed, 
as deliberate propaganda.) a. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE ATTITUDE OF PRESIDENT 
STEARNS OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF COLORADO ON 
FINNISH RELIEF 


My attention has been called to a paragraph 
in the January 20 issue of SCHOOL AND Society 
concerning the refusal of the officers of the stu- 
dent body at the University of Colorado to ap. 
prove the Finnish relief campaign. The closing 
sentence refers to a dispatch in The Christian 
Science Monitor of January 15 to the effect that 
I applauded the action taken by the students. 

The facts concerning this situation are these: 
It is true that the student commissioners, con- 
sisting of eighteen members, refused to endorse 
the Finnish relief drive, although they approved 
the humanitarian aspects of the drive and indi- 
cated that they had no control over individual 
students who wished to contribute to it, and that 
was a matter for the conscience of each. Their 
action was probably the result of posters dis- 
tributed on the campus which read, “Help Save 
Democracy—Help Save Finland.” The students 
construed these posters as propaganda material, 
and their main criticism was directed against 
what they regarded as the propaganda aspect 
of the campaign. 

I disagree with the conelusion which they 
reached that this was propaganda, but I am glad 
they are aware of the possibility of propaganda 
and that they feel free to express their views. 

I happen to be a member of the local as well as 
of the state-wide Committee on Finnish Relief, 
and I am personally very much in favor of this 
campaign. I am also in favor of the students 
who may have to fight our next war having an 
opportunity to express their own views. 

Rosert L. STEARNS 

PRESIDENT, 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BOULDER 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN ELEMENTARY 
BIOLOGY 


THE “objectives” of education are presumably 


discernible only by those who know the lives 
for which students are educated and the world 
in which they will live them; matters not usually 
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revealed to their professors. Many students, 
however, know their own purposes in seeking 
an education; and of the remainder, the majority 
think they know. When educators include in 
their planned curricula, in the name of “culture” 
or W hat not, courses that seem to have little 
bearing on these purposed careers, the teachers 
of such courses eneounter a resentment or at best 
an apathy which renders effective teaching 
almost impossible. Those who have spent sev- 
eral years teaching “required” courses in ele- 
mentary biology (or botany or zoology) are 
familiar with this conflict. 

Is it worth while to teach biology? 
biological matters of importance in ordinary liv- 
ing, and, if so, is any lack of information about 
such matters demonstrable among ordinary 
people? It may be argued that technical knowl- 
edge is best left to those really interested in it, 
the scientists, the experts; they can take care 
of the health, comfort and welfare of the rest 
of us. On this view, education in seience should 
be limited to those who intend a professional 
If, on the other hand, it seems best to 
continue to teach the elements of science to 
thousands of young people every year, perhaps 
courses offered in high schools would suffice, or 
a series of lectures in the freshman year in col- 
lege; the more elaborate courses, complete with 
laboratory work, which so often seem to be 
directed towards the training of professional 
scientists, might be abandoned as _ generally 


Are any 


eareer. 


required courses. 

Some light on such problems, and others, is 
provided by the results of a test recently given 
to students in a large university course in ele- 
mentary botany. This was not part of any 
well-matured plan but incident to a desire that 
every teacher knows for the better evaluation 
of teaching. Neither the number of students 
nor the number of questions was sufficient to 
give very conclusive information; but indications 
were obtained of the current state of biological 
education. The questions were in the familiar 
form of statements which the students were in- 
vited to label true or false, or to leave unmarked 
(not an ideal method but the only one possible 
under the cireumstances). The same test was 
given to the same students on the first day of 
their attendance in the elass and on the last. 
These are the statements: 
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1. Living creatures differ from non-living in their 
power of movement. 

2. Biology deals with animals; botany with 
plants. 

3. Physiology is the study of structure of ani- 
mals or plants. 

4. Science is based upon facts. 

5. Mold on bread is caused by damp air. 

6. A cake of yeast is composed largely of living 
plants. 
7. ‘All flesh is grass.’’ 

8. Organic substances are so called because they 
can be made only by living organisms. 

9. Plants, like animals, breathe. 

10. Decaying material breeds germs which may 
be fatal to living organisms. 

11. In their process of respiration, plants are 
just the opposite of animals. 

12. If you fail to eat oranges or to drink their 
juice, you will have bad teeth. 

13. Evolution means the change of simple organ- 
isms into more complex ones. 

14. Scientists are unable to find definite proof of 
evolution; it remains therefore a theory. 

15. Hair-snakes are formed by horsehairs which 
fall into water. 

16. The decay of meat generates bacteria. 

17. All diseases are caused by germs. 

18. Plants should be removed from a sick-room at 
night because they use so much oxygen. 

19. Food is changed into energy in living things. 

20. Heredity means that a living thing gets its 
characters from its parents. 

21. Pasteur discovered bacteria. 

22. Heredity is more important than environ- 
ment. 

23. Bacteria are plants. 

24. Coal and oil come from plants which lived 
ages ago. 

25. Plants get their food from the soil, while 
animals get food from plants. 

26. A plant which is now living was already a 
large tree when Jesus was born. 

27. Yeast is composed mostly of vitamins. 

28. All plants are green. 

29. If a man wants to grow a new variety of 
apples which he has found, he plants its seeds. 

30. The value of botany is theoretical, not prac- 


tical. 


It is evident that this test measures two dis- 
tinct kinds of attainment: mastery of fact and 
interpretation of language. It is a fact that 
Pasteur did not discover bacteria and that a cake 
of yeast is composed largely of living plants. 
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Whether or not decay of meat generates bacteria 
depends on the sense of the word; a like remark 
applies to the popular notion that plants breathe. 
The tidbits of information represented or mis- 
represented by statements 2, 3, 8, 12, 15, 17, 27 
should presumably be part of the mental furni- 
ture of an educated person, if only that he may 
not be entirely at the mercy of the pseudo-science 
of the advertisers of toothpaste and vitamin 
preparations and of quacks in general. Other 
matters of fact (1, 11, 13, 14, 18, 23, 24, 26, 28, 
29) are of slight practical import to most per- 
sons but serve our purpose in measuring the 
degree of attainment resultant from our teaching 
of elementary biology. The essential falsity of 
such garbled half-truths as statements 5, 9, 10, 
19, 20, 22, 25 ean, and does, contribute to much 
muddle-headedness about biological fact and 
theory. It is scarcely to be expected that fresh- 
men in college, even graduates of high-school 
courses in biology, should be able to unravel 
such tangled thoughts, many of which, indeed, 
are dished out as truth by the more popular 
purveyors of scientific information. But if col- 
lege training is to mean anything besides the 
memorizing of words and figures “facts,” prog- 
ress must be measured by increasing clarity of 
thought as well as by an increasing stock of 
information. 

It will be noticed that most of the statements 
are false; this, it is hoped, tends to minimize the 
luck of those who seatter “T’s” and “F’s” im- 
partially on a theory of probability which some- 
times passes for knowledge. Other teachers may 
criticize the choice of subjects. It is true that 
by a sufficiently careful choice of questions one 
can prove almost anything. These particular 
statements were largely inspired by students, 
being unsolicited contributions of past classes. 
In any ease, they represent many of the topies 
emphasized by the teachers of the course. 

Table I shows the number of students marking 
each statement incorrectly before and after the 
course. Only the mistakes were scored, the 
blanks disregarded. (It is easier to measure 
failure than achievement, as every teacher knows 
to his sorrow.) The number of students marking 
a statement correctly can not therefore be in- 
ferred from the number in the table. The 
change for the better that followed the course 
and was presumably consequent on it is hearten- 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS MARKING EACH STATEMENT? 
INCORRECTLY 








Incorrect marks 








Statement ae 
Before course After course 
Ae etre tone 131 51 
OD psieekepeeae ens 79 31 
o a.4 Gaia mond eack alee 67 61 
Mee a winle@ dlare-a ic Gikaia ot 33 3 
DA. deewecneebnexiee 41 4 
oa cwevoraceeelae eisere 42 7 
© Sek cesmew eee wets 85 13 
AR RE ae 105 22 
TBR EAP Pee. ce 171 133 
ME baie wm ccsimles eialavaaie 125 33 
DE Siew ease ecae cen 104 53 
ie baw eiea ors b ace enero 4 3 
Ee ae caececean amass 130 10 
Be fax: oo ssew ee aivatnes 104 49 
an iste anen eaters 13 1 
re re ee 116 21 
te ovine he enletieeiees 93 8 
er 58 40 
A oh ain Woah: aca ee SoS 166 118 
aia cee wets ene see es 155 4() 
SEB a artes eer 98 21 
Be Se wieah s oie Renee 43 9 
Oe oceomateeeee se nes 65 7 
a orga ane «ake eater eie 13 6 
i s6sduceswares aes 154 73 
ME. sa iieie ails seanaleare 67 52 
Be scis ces be wesas 37 +53 
Eee ores: 18 2 
Me osc des osenwbiness 52 7 
Ee 3 4 





ing; but the initial number of mistakes is rather 
staggering. And, however we congratulate our- 
selves on our accomplishments as teachers, it is 
discouraging to reflect that a quarter or more 
of the graduates of a course in elementary biol- 
ogy in a state university are still unable to judge 
correctly a third of the statements used in the 
test. Perhaps the conclusion is that we attempt 
too much, that concentration on a few carefully 
selected topics would lead to a more uniform 
success. 

It is of interest to notice in what topics stu- 
dents exhibit the greatest resistance to learning. 
It must be extraordinarily satisfying to think 
that plants “breathe,” like ourselves. It is easy 
to learn that food is “changed into energy,” 
and hard to understand the real relation between 
food and energy. These are matters of inter- 
pretation of words. Plants do exchange gases 
with the atmosphere in a way that is in part 
comparable to the breathing of animals. Energy 
is liberated as food is consumed. The popular 
confusion between the materials that plants 
take from the soil and the foods upon which 
both plants and animals subsist is largely a ver- 
bal confusion. So is that hoary legacy from our 
fathers, the description of heredity in terms of 
the transmission of characters. To the extent 
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iat such statements are propagated, the funda- 
mental concealed errors and confusion persist. 
The nature of our own respiration is not apt 
+o be clear to one who thinks that plants also 
breathe. If the word food is used too loosely, 
the uses of food in the bodies of living things are 
difficult to make elear. If we confuse the actual 
‘nheritanee with the characters which we use as 
an imperfect index of it, the confusion between 
“heredity and environment” remains forever in- 
eluetable. It should be an important part of 
the duty of a teacher to help to penetrate such 
veils of language. That we have succeeded so 
ill suggests a need for more thorough teaching 
of selence. 

Besides these confusions of word and thought, 
certain errors of fact are not only extremely 
common among students entering the course but 
persist. obstinately after a semester devoted 
partly to an attempt to extirpate them. It is 
discouraging and puzzling to find so many cling- 
ing to a belief that Pasteur discovered the bac- 
teria, that respiration in plants differs from that 
in animals, and (immediately after a week given 
to the evidence for evolution) that proof of 
evolution is still lacking. It is nothing short of 
shocking to find so many who do not yet under- 
stand the relationship of botany to biology, and 
who would not know what sort of topies are dis- 
cussed in a book on physiology. I ean not blame 
the teachers under whom these students worked; 
they did their best to elucidate these and similar 
points, and most of them brought both enthusi- 
asm and experience to their teaching. Such 
results point rather to a general defect in the 
whole method of learning envisaged by the uni- 
versities. 

About half of the students had had some pre- 
vious work in biology, mostly in high school. 
One would expect that these would react differ- 
ently from the others, particularly to the test 
given on the first day. This is not true; the 
number of errors per statement made by this 
group was almost exactly the same (propor- 
tionally to the number of students) as that made 
by the entire class. The average number of 
errors per student was exactly the same, 13.7. 
The reason for this I leave to the educators 
involved. The eonelusion ‘is fairly clear. 

The same facts are displayed from another 
point of view in Table II, which shows the 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF ERRORS PER STUDENT 























Ss ants 
Wessher tudents 
eur Before course After course 
Wladevesuweeecese 3 
1 ee eee ere 9 
Riv ctecesveaesnece 19 
WD caterinoimnteonce 10 
5 EOE CEE EE 19 
Geeciduvesceceetacs 22 
CR Ee ree 1 2 
RCT nr ee ee 1 22 
Oe aac cre ceneeeane< 5 12 
redid deteeubeoe et 8 14 
DO 6.4.40 9.086 nae wae 14 5 
Be wetecéescweestes 12 3 
De ei: & skew eee 19 1 
DE daceudcenseceeas 21 1 
Riis: cae coh tials ema 26 2 
20 
17 1 
11 
5 
7 
3 
Total students 173 164 





number of students making any given number 
of errors, and illustrates graphically the gain 
in this respect made by the class. The average 
gain per student was nearly 60 per cent.; the 
average number of errors per student decreased 
from 13.7 to 5.6. 

A record was made also of statements correctly 
marked on the first day but incorrectly marked 
by the same students at the end of the course. 
The average number of such new errors was 
about 2 per student. This result might be inter- 
preted as an actual loss in knowledge, a regres- 
sion. More probably it is a rough measure of 
the extent to which students “take a chance” on 
the answers without an attempt at thought. The 
statements missed most commonly on the first 
day were also (though somewhat less markedly) 
those missed most frequently at the end of the 
course by students who had formerly marked 
them correctly. 

In general, the grades of students paralleled 
the proficiency indicated by this test, the test 
itself contributing nothing to the grades. This 
yas not consistently true. A few students 
awarded the highest grades (determined as usual 
by examinations, neatness and behavior in the 
laboratory, regular attendance and the like) and 
who therefore pass for persons well founded in 
the elements of biology, still think that physiol- 
ogy is the study of structure and that Pasteur 
discovered the bacteria. This will surprise no 
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one acquainted with the real nature of college 
grades. 

In so far as such a casual and statistically 
insignificant experiment may be said to yield 
conclusions, these are: (a) that there is a very 
striking dearth of the most elementary biological 
knowledge among those entering college (and 
presumably among their contemporaries who do 
not enter college); (b) that this is not mitigated 
by the courses in biology given in the high 
schools of at least one part of the country, and 
(c) that a more consistent effort towards thor- 
oughness and clear statement must be made in 
college teaching if the results are to be of value. 
The inference is strong that the kind of igno- 
rance and confusion here disclosed will not be 
greatly affected by series of lectures, by “orien- 
tation” courses, or by any retailing of informa- 
tion which does not involve thorough discussion 
with each student and an opportunity for him to 
study things at first hand. 

H. W. Rickert 

NEW YorK BOTANICAL GARDEN, 

NEw York, N. Y. 
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